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THE FIRST STEP TOWARD WORLD SOLVENCY 


HRISTIAN, STRUGGLING in the Slough of Despond, 
at last found the solid footing by which he could climb 
upward to “sound ground.’ So civilization, after 

floundering for years in a financial Slough of Despond, planted a 
foot firmly on the first step of its upward climb when Great 
Britain and the United States agreed upon a way to settle their 
financial differences. The settlement of ‘‘this momentous 
question,”’ says the British Chancellor, “‘is a necessary prelude 
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~ to settlement of European questions.’ ‘Here,’ says President 
Harding, ‘‘is the first clearing of the war-clouded skies in a debt- 
burdened world. ... It is a recommitment of the English- 
speaking world to the validity of contract; it is, in effect, a plight 
against war and war expenditures. ” The President further 
characterizes the settlement as “a covenant of peace and re- 
euperation, of respect and cooperation,” the failure of which 
“would have spread political and economic discouragement 
throughout the world’’ and led, probably, to ‘‘general repudia- 
tion.” 
The terms of the settlement, as proposed by the American Gov- 
ernment and accepted by the British Government, provide that 


Great Britain shall pay her war-time debt to us of more than. 


four and a half billion dollars in instalments covering sixty- 
two years. The interest, it is estimated, will bring the total 
paid in that time up to more than eleven billion dollars; and 
this will mean a tax of approximately $4 a year for 62 years on 
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every man, woman and child in Great Britain. These terms, 
says Lloyd George, place upon England ‘‘a heavy burden,” 
but one that she is able to carry; and he adds, in a dispatch to the 
“The American Government has 
displayed a spirit of accommodation and concession which is 
highly gratifying to those who are anxious to maintain the 
spirit of friendship, of good-will and confidence, between the two 
greatest free communities of the earth.” 
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In France, however, the first reaction to the British-American 
agreement seems to be one of pessimism. ‘*Pertinax,’’ writing in 
L’Echo de Paris, predicts that England, now that she has 
accepted what he calls the heavy American terms, will insist 
on collecting what France owes her. Camille le Mercier, a 
financial authority, writes in L’@uwvre that ‘‘this is an accord 
which compels us to put aside finally any illusions about the 
United States giving material aid to European war-victim 
» “What are the war debts if not a form of contribu- 
How is it possible to es- 


nations. 
tion to the common effort of victory? 
tablish accounts of money when nobody has thought of estab- 
lishing accounts of blood?” asks Le Journal; and in the Journal 


des Débats we read: 


“‘Mhe conclusion of this accord may have many possibilities in 
the future, some of which will not be good for us. There is al- 
ways the chance that whatever brings America and England 
closer together will swing both away from France. Like Eng] land, 
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A NEW FOOTBALL. 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


the United States is a nation of business and exportation. Its 
economic life depends in great part, and its national prosperity 
even more, on the reestablishment of the European markets. 
We are at the present time, for both ma and Hngland, a 
people who hinder their commerce.’ 


In sharp contrast to this is the all-pervading optimism which 
characterizes the comments of American editors. ‘‘This debt 
agreement with our largest war debtor may well be a turning- 
point in Europe's history,” says the New York Tribune, which links 
it with the French occupation of the Ruhr district as a factor in 
making the German industrialists realize that ‘‘escape from 
reparations is no longer feasible.’ Moreover, says The Tribune, 
“it puts an-end to ambitious schemes for laying the cost of 
German reparations on the American people.’’ ‘‘No port is so 
distant, no town so small, no nation so tiny, so secluded or so ill- 
informed, that it will not gain by this settlement,”’ 
New York World. Among the immediate benefits to us, in this 
paper’s opinion, will be the stabilization of our own war bonds 
“by the permission granted the British Government to pay 
principal or interest in such bonds at par’’; and the stimulation 
of British markets for American cotton, pork, flour and manu- 
factured goods. The settlement is ‘‘fair to both sides,’ says 
the New York Times; and the Louisville Courier Journal predicts 
that ‘‘the removal of all uncertainty as to the question and terms 
of payment; the removal of all possibility of cancellation or repu- 


avers the 


diation; the definite agreement of debtor and ereditor upon 
terms of liquidation considered not unfair by either 
will act. as the most effective restorative of economic health 
which not only the two countries immediately concerned, but the 
yorld has had since the end of the World War.” 

Here is ‘‘ 
ock,’’ remarks the Brooklyn Eagle. ‘a first firm, 
forward step toward world stability,” says the New York 
Evening World; Hearst’s New York American, 
which has been known to twist the British hon’s tail on occasion, 


party, 


the first break in the international economic dead- 
It represents 
and even Mr. 
announces editorially in display type that ‘‘a good deal of praise 
is due England for her promptness in determining to pay the 
United States on And this 


to say: 


a liberal basis.” paper goes on 


“The main reason the English pay is because they are English. 
It is the sound habit of the English to pay their honest debts 
and maintain their financial integrity. Perfidious Albion may be 
perfidious in some things, but not in the matter of maintaining 
her credit and meeting her obligations. 

“Tt takes courage for a government to levy the taxation which 


is now being levied in England, and it takes character on the 
part of a people to pay without protest the taxes which are now 
being paid uncomplainingly in England.” 


The great good that will have been accomplished, says the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, ‘‘is that the United States and 
Britain will be on the same side of the table when the inevitable 
time comes to face and settle the European economic and 
financial condition.” The debt settlement, continues The 
Ledger, is a lengthy step toward a “‘cordial, broad-visioned and 
wiscly practical concord and cooperation between the English- 
speaking peoples.”’ In the coming crisis, it avers, the United 
States and Great Britain, ‘“‘the two great creditor nations of the 
world,” will be called upon to supply ‘‘the saving influence of 
constructive forces.:’ The settlement of the British war debt, 
says the Pittsburgh Leader, ‘is the most inspiring public event 
since the signing of the Armistice.” It is “‘the greatest step 
toward reconstructing the international financial situation since 
the war ended,’ agrees the Boston Post. ‘‘Britain has set an 
example of international self-respect and competency that is 
encouraging in these troubled hours,” says the Pittsburgh Sun. 
“The great world outery is for stability—stability in finances, 
stability in policies and stability in governments,”’ remarks the 
Washington Star, which regards the settlement as a powerful 
factor making for steadiness throughout the world. 

The settlement is ‘‘a reasonably fair compromise,’ thinks the 
Baltimore American. But to the Boston Transcript 1t appears as 
on America’s part ‘“‘one of the most generous national proceedings 


on record.” Because, we are told in the Boston paper— 


OFFICIAL TERMS 
(As given out by the United States Funding Commission) 


Principal of notes to be refunded... $4,074,818,358.44 
Interest accrued and unpaid up to 
December 15, 1922, at the rate of 


414 per cent 629,836,106.99 


$4,704,654,465.43 
Deduct payments made October 16, 
1922, and November 13, 1922, with 
interest at 4% per cent. thereon to 


December 15, 1922 100,526,379.69 


$4,604,128,085.74 


To be paid in cash 4,128,085.74 


Total principal of indebtedness as 
of December 15, 1922, for which 
British Government bonds are to 
be issued to the United States 


Government at par $4,600,000,000.00 


The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual in- 
stalments on a fixt schedule, subject to the right of the 
British Government to make these payments in three-year 


periods. The amount of the first year’s instalment will 
be $23,000,000, and these annual instalments will inerease 
with due regularity during the life of the bonds until, in 
the 62d year, the amount of the instalment will be 
$175,000,000, the aggregate instalments being equal to 
the total prineipal of the debt. 

The British Government shall have the right to pay off 
additional accounts of the principal of the bonds on any 
interest date upon 90 days’ previous notice. 

Interest is to be payable upon the unpaid balances at 
the following rates, on December 15 and June 15 of each 
year: 

3 per cent. semi-annually, June 15, 1923, to Decem- 

ber 15, 1932, inclusive. 


3% per cent. semi-annually, June 15, 1933, until final 
payment. 


For the first five years one-half the interest may be 
deferred and added to the principal, bonds to be issued 
therefor similar to those of the original issue. 

Any payments of interest or of principal may be made in 
any United States Government bonds issued since April 

9, 1917, such bonds to be taken at par and accrued interest. 
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IF WE GET THAT WORM, WE’LL 
HAVE A HARD TIME KEEPING IT. 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


“The United States is now paying an average of 414 per cent. 
on all the securities represented in the transaction. To lend 
to the British Government the vast sum involved, the United 
States borrowed the money from its own people—a small por- 
tion of it, in the first Liberty Loan, at 314 per cent., but the great 
bulk of it at 414. The British Government now agrees to pay 
upon it interest rates of 3 and 34 per cent. The annual loss in 
interest to the American people will be about one per cent. on 
the enormous amount of $4,746,862,560.29, principal and accrued 
interest; and the loss will continue for a long period, since it 
will be many years before the amounts which the British Govern- 
ment agrees to pay on the principal will establish the interest 
balance. 

“This is plainly a large gift from the American people to the 
British people, and it will, as we have said, establish a record in 
international business proceedings. The American people can 
charge the gift not to profit and loss, but to Magna Carta, to 
Plymouth and Jamestown, to the benefits of self-governing 
institutions and the Common Law, to the King James Bible 
and Shakespeare and Milton. This solution, when it is put 
through, will establish a new and very solid ground for more 
centuries of peace and amity between Great Britain and the 
United States.” 


The Boston Post, however, remarks that— 


“Tt is not quite fair to contrast the three and one-half per 
cent. allowed the British with the four and one-fourth per cent. 
paid on the American Liberty Bonds, because the latter constitute 
an internal debt with interest payments made to our own citizens. 
There is a big difference between keeping the money at home, as 
we do with Liberty Bond interest, and sending it out of the 
country, as the British must do on the debt to us.” 


This difference in interest rate between the refunded British 
debt and our Liberty bonds is characterized by Senator McKellar, 
of Tennessee, as ‘‘a subsidy to Great Britain.” But, says the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat— 


“Mr. McKellar neglects to show that in the long run Great Britain 
will pay much more than we shall pay upon the same amount of 
principal, and that for years, no doubs, Great Britain will be 
paying us interest when our own interest payments will have 
entirely ceased. For it is to be confidently expected that we 
- shall have redeemed and canceled our Liberty bonds long before 
Great Britain, with her much larger national debt. and her 
smaller population and resources, can possibly. liquidate her 
debt to us. Moreover, it will not be many years until we can 
refund our own debt with an interest rate lower than that which 


Great Britain is called upon to pay after ten years. In pre- 


war days Government bonds paid only 2 or 3 per cent., and — 


with a return to normal economic conditions we may anticipate 
refunding operations that will put our war debt, what is then 
left of it, upon some such basis of interest. But the British debt, 
being based upon a much longer period of maturity, has its 
interest fixt at a rate that is approximately normal, leaving 
little room for funding operations that would materially reduce 
the interest rate. 

“Tf the British allow their debt to run the full period of sixty- 
two years without paying off any part of the principal until the 
expiration of that time, they will have paid us a total of $14,664,- 
000,000. If we were to allow the whole of our Liberty bond 
debt to run to the outside limit of the first issue, 1947, without 
any refunding, the part equal to the British debt, $4,700,000,000, 
would cost us $9,272,000,000. That is to say, Great Britain, 
under the terms agreed upon, would pay us in that case over 
five billions more than the debt cost us, and would be paying us 
$164,000,000 a year interest for thirty-eight years after our 
debt was wholly liquidated. Of course, Great Britain will en- 
deavor to reduce the principal as rapidly as possible, just as 
we shall do as to our own debt, principal and interest, but in 
any event Great Britain’s debt to us will cost her much more 
than Liberty bonds of equal value will cost us, and the difference 
in cost will come to us. 

“But why should we make any concession to Great Britain? 
Why should we not require her to pay at once as much as we are 
paying on our bonds? In the first place, we ean not require 
Great Britain to pay anything. Any payment at all is de- 
pendent upon her honor and integrity, for we have no other 
security. In the second place, she is in no condition to pay, 
and probably could not pay such a rate of interest as the act of 
Congress requires. Her people now are taxed far beyond any 
other in the world, and they are paying their taxes in order to 
pay their debts. In the third place, Great Britain is by far our 
best customer. Our own interests demand that we be lenient 
with her in her time of trouble. Fourthly, her debt to us was 
mostly incurred to raise money to prosecute the war while we 
were preparing to fight, and its use was helpful to us as a measure 
of war. Moreover, all of it was spent in this country to the 
great profit of Americans. Fifthly, Great Britain is the only 
country indebted to us that has come forward and offered to 
pay dollar for dollar.” 


The press of the country seems to be virtually unanimous in 
approval of the settlement. Among the host of representative 
dailies that indorse it we find the Seattle Times, New York 


“AH! A CHANCE TO TWIST THE LION’S TAIL.” 


—James in the St. Louis Star. 
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Ogmbdircial: Cincinnati Times-Star, Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
Omaha Bee, Richmond Times-Dispatch, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Philadelphia Record, Dayton News, Brooklyn Citizen, Baltimore 
News, Memphis Commercial Appeal, New Haven Journal- 
Courier, Jersey City Journal, Buffalo News, New York Evening 
Post, Boston Globe, Providence Journal, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
Washington Post, Newark News, Pittsburgh Gazette Times, and 
the Hearst papers throughout the country. As a result of this 
settlement, says the Manchester Union— 


“Notice is served on the rest of the world, no small part of 
which seems to be bent on war and destruction, that the two chief 
creditor nations on earth still stand on the principle that a debt 
constitutes an obligation, that a contract is a contract. More 
particularly, Great Britain serves notice on Kurope that she 
thinks so highly of the obligatory nature of a debt that she puts 
herself to a good deal of trouble to pay her own, and hence will 
expect her debtors to ; 
pay theirs. This especial 
significance of the settle- 
ment will not be lost on 
the statesmen of Europe. 
They are pretty sharply 
reminded that certain 
debts are hanging over 
from the late war which 
need to be paid before any 
new wars are taken on.” 


ae If 
been as meticulous as 
Great 
sincere effort to live up 


Germany had 
Britain 7am. a 


to the terms and con- 
ditions of its bond, 
this Ruhr affair would 
not now be complicating 
things in Europe,” says 
the Minneapolis Tribune. 
The terms of the debt 


to which it belonged before the war. 
Nineveh, has a population of 50,000. 


settlement are ‘‘a credit to British good faith and an honor to 


American generosity,” avers the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. They 
are ‘‘a fair compromise between the more liberal terms which 
the British hoped for and the unpleasantly illiberal terms 
first voted by Congress,’ the Philadelphia Record agrees. 
Three reasons why America should accept the settlement are 
given in the Baltimore Sun by Representative Theodore E. 
Burton, of Ohio, a member of the Debt Commission. They are: 


“First, in fairness to Great Britain. England is the only 
country which has come forward with a proposition looking to an 
immediate settlement of debts incurred to this country during 
the war. Also it is the sole country of Europe which is providing 
for current expenditures by taxation. - 

“In order to do this it has been necessary for her to impose a 
burden of taxation far heavier than any of the leading nations 
has ever imposed in time of peace. 

““Second—As a practical matter the rates of interest, altho 
lower than those now prevailing, are not lower than in normal 
times. The average rate of return on English consols for more 
than 50 years prior to 1914 was less than 3 per cent. The rate 
reached a minimum of 2 4-10 per cent. in 1897, and was less 
than 3 per cent. until 1909. 

“There is every reason to believe that, notwithstanding the 
unfavorable situation created by the vast amount of national 
debts and the loss of resources by reason of the war, there will 
be a marked decrease in interest rates in the next ten years. 

“Third—There is a financial advantage which can hardly be 
measured which inures to the people of the United States in 
ease rates of exchange become more favorable to our debtors. 

“This would mean greatly increased purchases from us, es- 
pecially in cotton and meats and all the varied products of agri- 
eulture.”’ 


But while political and editorial observers generally hail the 
debt settlement as a long first step toward world solveney, 
voices are raised to remind us that the journey is still a long one. 


THE STRATEGIC LOCATION OF MOSUL. 


Mosul, in the kingdom of Mesopotamia under British mandate, is claimed by Turkey, 


The city of Mosul, close to the site of ancient 

The surrounding vilayet of Mosul has an to 
area of about 35,000 square miles anda population of 350,000. 
thought to contain rich undeveloped oil-fields; hence its importance—and desirability. 
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MOSUL, THE DESIRED 


T WAS A KURDISH FARMER. All the long way from 
Mosul he had traveled to help the perplexed delegates at’ 
Lausanne to decide what government ought to control. 


that much-coveted little strip of oil-bearing land on the northern 


edge of Mesopotamia. Perhaps a knowledge of what the in- 
habitants wanted might bring a settlement. The Kurd spoke: 


“T no like the Turkish Government; I no like the British 
Government; I no like Arabian Government; I no like no gov- 
ernment; I am farmer.”’ 


So a New York Times correspondent tells the story. But to 
leave Mosul farmers—to say nothing of the oil—without any 
government at all, didn’t seem exactly rational to the assembled 
diplomats, and nobody had the bright idea of turning the whole 
thing over to an Asiatic 
“farm bloc.” So the 
British and the Turkish 
kept on disagreeing. Is- 
met Pasha would rise 
in his place to say: “‘T 
ask the British to accept 
the principle of the res- 
titution of Mosul to Tur- 
key.”” And Lord Cur- 
zon would rise in_ his 
place to say with equal 
finality: ‘‘We are bound 
by solemn Treaty with 
Trak for Iraq] not to 
yield any part of this 
territory, and we intend 
stand by that 
Treaty.”’ Not a word 
here about oil. But “‘it is 


The vilayet is 


oil, not territory, that . 


is the bone of contention,” insists a London correspondent of the 
Detroit News, as he explains: 


emer 


““Mosul means one of the greatest oil-fields in the world. ; 
Angora is determined at all costs to have it, but she faced rep- — 


resentatives of Britain who would not budge an inch. On the 
Treaty they take their stand and, of course, oil is the last thing 
which would be mentioned in the Treaty.”’ 


“Oil, just oil!”’ repeat a goodly number of our papers as they 
notice that the Mosul question was one of the things that dished 
the Treaty at Lausanne last week; that the British have formally 
referred it to the League of Nations; that Curzon and Ismet 
agreed to relieve the conference of the issue by a last-minute 
agreement that Britain and Turkey would try to solve the con- 
troversy between themselves; and that Britain would not-insist 
on action by the League in the absence of military movements in 
the region concerned. No wonder there has been trouble over 
Mosul, observes the Detroit News; these fields “comprise one 
of the richest oil territories in the world, its value being estimated 
at more than one billion dollars.” ‘If there wasn’t a lot of oil 
in Mosul, there wouldn’t be so much diplomatic interest in the 
land,” says the Dayton News. The Buffalo News is aware that 
“modern fighting ships require vast quantities of oil and the loss 
of these Mesopotamian fields would be as se#ious to the British 
Navy as the loss of a great engagement; so the present leaders of 
British diplomacy have a real issue on which to claim national 
support.” Great Britain, observes the Chicago Tribune with a 
touch of irony, ‘‘ would keep its word” to the Arabs of Trak “even 
if in doing so it was required to keep the rich Mosul oil-fields.” 
Great modern industries, continues The Tribune, ‘including the in- 
dustry of war, require oil, rubber, ete., and Great Britain, pur- 
suing a point of honor, lands the oiland rubber.” Lord Curzon’s 
assertion that it is Britain’s pledged word, not the oil, that he is 
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concerned about, “may earry little conviction,’ but few, in the 
Chicago Evening Post’s opinion, “will doubt that British rule 
in that country means greater freedom and bigger profits for 
its natives than Turkish rule, whatever it may mean in oleaginous 
profits for the rulers.’ 

But among the doubters are our Socialist and radical editors. 
“British imperialism,” declares The Worker (New York), ‘‘ would 


4 push the world into a new slaughter for a patch of earth in Asia 


that gushes oil,’”’ and ‘“‘Great Britain may yet force the workers 
and peasants of the Near East to solidify their strength with that 


_ of the Soviet Power and drive foreign imperialism, not only from 


the Mosul oil-fields, but from the shores of the continent of Asia.” 
And the New York Call (Soc.) does not confine its castigations to 
Great Britain: ~ 


‘Oil and political penetration in Turkey; real estate theft by 


Poland in Lithuania; seizure of coal, ore and steel by the French 


in the Ruhr—all prepare the way for another possible butchery 
of the peoples in the interest of ruling imperialist cliques and 
the bankruptey of capitalism in Europe.” 


The British position also finds its defenders. It seems to the 
Baltimore Sun and San Francisco Chronicle that Britain’s legal 
claim is quite correct. The San Antonio Express understands 
that ‘‘Mosul’s inhabitants are chiefly Arabs, Kurds, Chaldeans 
and Jews. The Turkish element there was mainly official before 
the war, and during that struggle it practically disappeared.” 
And King Feisal of Irak is held to be “‘right in his contention 
that Mosul is non-Turkish by every test of race, language, 
eustoms, and national feeling that could be applied to its inhabi- 
tants.” Further information comes in an editorial statement 
in the New York Journal of Commerce: 

“Mosul, which is not only the name of a town of 50,000 or 


so in Mesopotamia, but also of a vilayet, has been under Turkish 
rule for centuries, but there is little sympathy between the native 


Miao: Haig 


WHEN THEY TRY TO BURY THE EATCHET 
IN THE EAST THEY STRIKE OIL. 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


population and the Turks. For a long time Moslems, Christians 
and Jews have lived there with less friction than in most parts 
of the Mohammedan world. In spite of the long history of 
Turkish domination, and the fact that from 1908 until the war 
the young Turks administered Mesopotamia, the natives showed 
no loyalty to the Turk durifg the Mesopotamian campaign. — 
“Byer since the end of the war conditions in Mesopotamia 
have been very unsettled, but there is nothing to indicate that 
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this is because Great Britain holds the mandate for the district. 
Independent nationalist sentiments have been general in the 
Near and Middle East. Mesopotamia is in close communication 
with India, where the nationalist movement has been perhaps 
stronger than in other parts of the Mohammedan world. There 
would probably have been trouble there no matter who held 
the mandate. 

“Sentimentally, there is perhaps less reason for a Christian 


THE NATIVE POPULATION MUST BE PROTECTED. 
—James in the St. Louis Star. 


mandate than in certain other sections of the Near East, since 
there are relatively few Christians living there and the natives 
seem well able to take care of themselves. But from an economic 
point of view there is good reason. Mosul is the meeting-point 
of roads from Aleppo, Diarbekr, Bitlis, North and West Persia, 
and Bagdad, and is on the route from Constantinople to the 
Persian Gulf. The district produces certain agricultural com- 
modities, and there are mineral deposits to be exploited. The 
latter have given rise to the popular notion that the district 
abounds in petroleum. 

‘Altogether, British determination to retain the Meso- 
potamian mandate, at least for the present, seems easily explain- 
able. No good can come from its return to Turkey, and it is 
not yet in a condition for self-government. The only alterna- 


tive is a continuation of supervision by a Western power.” 


The inhabitants of Mosul, says the New York Herald, ‘‘are 
not Ottoman Moslems, but Arabian Moslems. By two acts 
they have declared that they do not wish to return to Turkish 
rule; in 1919 they exprest a wish to remain a State, with Bagdad 
as a capital, and two years later they asserted that they desired 
to be the subjects of the King of Irak.’ 

American oil interests, we read in a New York Tribune dis- 
patch, came to a harmonious arrangement with the British 
delegation at Lausanne, and they present “‘a united front to the 
Turks.’’ Ambassador Child’s statement that the United States 
Government ‘‘has not assented to the principle that it may be 
dissociated in the rights of peace from the usual consequences of 
association in war,’? arouses the ire of the Boston Christian 
Science Monitor. The consequence, we are told, is simply a share 
in the oil-fields of Mosul for ‘‘a famous corporation in the United 
States.’ The interests of this corporation have apparently 
moved our representative ‘‘to a degree of insistence and de- 
termination in the assertion of American rights which all the 
atrocities of Smyrna and the menace of like barbarities in Thrace 
were unable to arouse.” 

But in the great oil-producing State of Texas, the Austin 
Statesman finds reason for practical satisfaction over the oil 
discussions and arrangements at Lausanne, since they have 
enabled ‘‘the United States and Great Britain to reach an accord 
on the subject of the development of the world’s oil resources.” 
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BETTER TAKE ONLY THE CREAM. 


TO PUT UP MORE IMMIGRATION BARS 


HE APPARENTLY DRASTIC PROPOSAL to tighten 

further the already restrictive immigration law, eutting 

almost in half the total number of aliens now admitted to 
this country, ‘‘will please the American Federation of Labor, no 
doubt, but no one else,’”’ predicts the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. The provision excluding Japanese, Chinese and low-caste 
Hindus likewise comes in for its share of condemnation at the 
hands of the New York Evening Post, which believes that ‘‘to 
write our ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ into law would be doubly 
offensive to Japan, since it would announce a policy of exclusion 
and imply that she has not been living up to her agreement.”’ 

When the Johnson immigration bill was enacted, admitting 
each year 3 per cent. of the number of the various nationals who 
were listed in the 1910 census, there was wide-spread unemploy- 
ment. That condition has to a great extent been overcome, 
therefore ‘‘the demand for European laborers is not impera- 
tive,’ declares the Knoxville Journal and Tribune. For several 
months, however, we are told by the Detroit News, ‘‘manufactur- 
ers have been demanding the admittance of common laborers.” 
“The pressure exerted by big employers of cheap labor has been 
tremendous,” agrees the Cincinnati Times-Star, for while the 
United States admitted 32,726 laborers last year, fully 100,000 
common laborers are said to have returned to Europe. Yet, notes 
the New York Evening Post, ‘‘in response to the demand for 
more laborers from abroad, the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion adopts a provision which would cut even the present quota 
in half.” 

Whereas the present 3 per cent. law bases its percentage on the 
1910 census, the new proposal would permit only 2 per cent. of 
the number of vayjous nationals under the 1890 census. In other 
words, where 358,023 foreigners are now permitted to come into 
this country yearly, it is proposed to cut this number of immi- 
grants to 186,437 a year. Besides excluding Japanese and other 
Orientals, the Italian, Greek, Russian and Polish quotas would be 
considerably reduced. 

There are many ‘‘exceptions”’ in the new proposal, and these 
are said to constitute the colored gentleman in the hypothetical 
woodpile. ‘The effort to break down the restrictive principle 
by exceptions here and there is the greatest menace to our 
present imperfect, but efficient and thoroughly practical immi- 
gration law,” declares the Cincinnati 7imes-Star. ‘‘Under the 
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—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


new proposal,”’ explains the New York Tribune, “‘there may be 
admitted, over and above the quotas, the wives, husbands, 
mothers and fathers of those-already here, and also the un- 
married brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces, provided they are 
minors—practically all the relatives of the foreign-born citizen 
except his aunts and ‘his cousins, whom he reckons by the 
dozens.’’’. One editor estimates that at least 250,000 aliens, over 
and above the quotas, could enter under this provision, for, as 
The Tribune points out, ‘‘it is easy to claim relationship when 
a voyage to America is at stake, and it would not be easy to dis- 
prove a claim.” 

In the opinion of the Chieago Tribune, the new proposal, 
which apparently would reduce present quotas of immigra- 
tion, ‘‘would in reality prove a wedge to open the way for 
increased immigration.’’ Therefore, argues the Chicago daily, 
‘these proposed changes must be looked upon with suspicion.” 
“Tf this new plan is to be a permanent immigration policy, as 
we are led to believe, we should be better off without any policy 
at all,” avers the New York Journal of Commerce. The neigh- 
boring Herald goes even further: 


“The proposition is folly. It would make the situation enor- 
mously worse than that which exists under the law as it stands. 
The argument made for the proposed law is that it would in- 
crease immigration from Northern Europe. That plea is specious. 
Last year the immigration quotas allowed to England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Sweden, Norway'‘and Germany were not filled. 
Perhaps the framers of the bill believe that if we put the bars 
still higher against Southern Europe more immigrants would 
come from the Northern part of the continent. This also 
is fallacious. Almost the only immigrants who come in ready 
and willing to do the rough labor that requires great strength 
and endurance are the Italians.” =~ 


The provision of the new bill which requires aliens seeking 
entry into the United States to obtain certificates of entry from 
American Consuls is generally approved, for, it is pointed out 
by the New York World, *‘this would end the scandal of monthly 
steamship races for Quarantine.” The World also reminds us 
that the 400 immigrants allowed each country, regardless of size 
or census figures, will mean an increased quota for some small 
countries. Finally, points out this paper, ‘‘the proposed law 
is kindlier in method than the present statute; it liberalizes rules 
for the admission of relatives of naturalized citizens of the 
United States.” 
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END OF THE THOMPSON ERA IN 
CHICAGO. 


VEN THE ONE-HOSS SHAY finally collapsed, and the 
most powerfully built political machine seems to carry 
with it the causes of its own destruction. Such mechan- 

ism, as the Louisville Times observes, ‘has a way of wearing 


out.” . This, of course, is apropos of the fall of the Thompson- 


Lundin Republican machine in Chicago, whose final break-up, 
after several defeats, came with the practically simultaneous 
refusal of the Mayor to run for reelection and the indictment of 
Fred Lundin, ‘‘the power behind the throne,” for fraud in con- 
nection with school-board expenditures. ‘‘Indictments have 
a habit of setting a period to political eras in municipal politics,” 
remarks the New York 
Tribune, and so ‘‘the 
Lundin indictment seems 
to mark a definite end 
to the régime of William 
Hale Thompson in Chi- 
eago.”’ And this machine 
was no political flivver. 
The Atlanta Constitution 
thinks it would have 
made even ‘‘ Dick Croker 
or Matt Quay or Boies 
Penrose turn over in 
their graves with envy, 
and possibly with sighs 
of regret at having been 
pikers in their day.” 
Uppermost in many an 
editorial mind are the 
picturesque careers of 
these political partners, 
Lundin and Thompson. 
Fred Lundin, ‘“‘ the poor 
Swede,”’ one-time news- 
boy, bootblack. patent- 
medicine-showman-spell- 
binder-salesman, Con- 
gressman, Lorimer lieu- 
tentant, the silent genius 
furnishing the brains for 
the political organiza- 
tion which at the height 
of its power controlled 
the Republican party and the election machinery in Cook County 
and the Governor’s office at Springfield; William Hale Thomp- 
son, sportsman, cowboy, ‘‘ the millionaire son of an old and socially 
prominent Chicago family,” possessing wealth, popularity and 
personality. So the newspapers describe the two men. As alder- 
man, Thompson had ‘‘made life happier for millions of children,” 
by launching the playground movement. Then, as a writer in 
the New York Herald puts it, ‘‘he listened to Fred Lundin” and 
was elected Mayor in 1915 and again.in 1919. His lack of 
enthusiasm for the war and his strength with the German and 
negro vote in the city have been matters of wide comment. 
Now let us take from a Chicago paper which has consistently 
fought the Thompson-Lundin machine that part of its ‘‘ obituary 
of Thompsonism’’ which describes the relative parts played by 
the two men and explains the rise and fall of their empire. 
Says The Tribune: 
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“T AM THROUGH WITH CHICAGO.” 


“Big Bill was the mouthpiece. Lundin supplied the song. 
Thompson, with his personality and his skill on the stump, was 
the salesman. Lundin provided the goods. And with the passing 
of Lundin the city is rid of .one of the worst influences which 
ever entered our political life. 

‘“‘We had a strategy based on unchecked demagogy and on 
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Such are the responses to recent developments in Chicago which are said to come 

from Fred Lundin (at the reader’s left) credited with being the real head of the 

Thompson machine and now under indictment for graft; and William Hale Thompson, 
for eight years Mayor of Chicago, who is out of the race for renomination. 
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as shameless an abuse of machine politics as any city has ever 
seen. The whole force of Lundin-Thompsonism was directed 
at disintegration through appeals to class hatred, to religious 
bigotry, to the perversion of race sentiment. We have never 
had anything like it in our history, and its influence spread for 
a time like a poisonous vapor throughout the community. 
“With this and a powerful and scientific organization of jobs 
and spoils, the Lundin-Thompson policy was masterful. It fell 
on the Council with crushing force and dominated it. It in- 
volved the State’s Attorney’s office for a time. It captured the 
election machinery. It made effective alliance with spoils 
politics downstate and captured the State government, placing 


-a pliant tool in the governorship. 


“Then it went after the courts. The Lundin-Thompson 
organization chose a slate of political partizans to invade the 
bench. The legal fraternity, alarmed for the integrity of the 
courts, led the voters to battle. The result was the first stagger- 
ing defeat of the Lundin- 
Thompson régime. The 
city hall handpicked 
ticket was snowed under 
and the tide turned. 

“Since that Waterloo, 
revelation after revela- 
tion has driven home to 
the community the 
character of the powers 
which misruled its civie 
affairs, and the end has 
come.” 


Last August a Grand 
Jury began to 
tigate charges of graft 
in expenditures of school 
funds, and on January 
29 Lundin, with twenty- 
three others, was indicted 
on twelve counts inyolvy- 
ing conspiracy to de- 
fraud the school board. 
It was on the 25th that 
Mayor Thompson — ad- 
vised by Lundin, so the 
Chicago Tribune asserts 
= —announeed that he 
would not be a can- 
didate for reelection. He 
is quoted in a New York 
Herald article as saying: 
‘*My friends have ecruci- 
fied me. ...I believe 
I have given Chicago the 
best administration it ever had.’’ Now there is much buzzing 
of mayoralty bees in Chicago, the Democrats being united 
behind Judge Dever, and some six Republicans being contenders 


inves- 


‘‘MY FRIENDS HAVE CRUCIFIED ME.”’ 


for the Republican nomination. 

Thus ‘‘for a time at least,’’ says the Chicago Tribune, “* Chi- 
cago is rid of the forces which have given it rotten government 
for eight years.’’ And it calls upon the people of the city to 
“resolve to resist any return of the vicious forces which sought 
to demoralize opinion, foment class hatred and religious fanati- 
cism and profit by perverting racial sentiment and turning it to 
the support of predatory polities.” ‘‘Let us,” counsels the 
Chicago Evening Post, ‘give the new administration which we 
are about to elect a city on the high road to decency and demand . 
that it keep moving steadily forward on that road.’ The 
Chieago Journal (Dem.) which expects a Democratic victory 
in the mayoralty elections, warns the people of the city that they 


may not be entirely done with Thompson: 


“Te at the end of two years things are going badly with the 
highbrow brigade—a contingency which their factional wrangles 
makes highly probable—Thompson’s cowboy hat may be shied 
into the senatorial ring.” 
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UNCLE SAM’S SPENDING SPREE OVER 


OR THE FIRST TIME IN SEVEN YEARS the nation’s 
P ens and outgo probably will balance at the end of the 

current fiscal year on June 30. Such is the refreshing sub- 
stance of President Harding’s message to the department 
heads and bureau chiefs who go to make up the Government’s 
Business Organization. It comes, says one observer, as a pleasing 
surprize to the country, which had been looking forward to 
a deficit of half a billion dollars or more. Tio the Republican 
New York-T7ribune it means that ‘“‘ Mr. Harding’s dream of bring- 
ing taxation and expenditure back within normal limits has come 
true’: > But the President goes even further. ‘“‘It is a pleasure 
to state,” says his message, ‘‘that the estimates of appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year 1924 
are $120,000,000 less. than the 
estimated receipts for that year, 
and $196,000,000 less than the 
appropriations for the current 
YOaE. pg. yc ’ 

Two years ago the Govern- 
ment was spending about 
$5,000,000,000 a year; now, it 
appears, the budget is to be 
stabilized at about $3,000,000,- 
000. As late as last July the 
Treasury faced a deficit for the 
fiscal year 1923 of $698,000,000, 
‘but skilful financial manage- 
ment and constant saving on 
appropriations already voted 
reduced the deficit to $273,000,- 
000 by December,” we are told 
by The Tribune. ‘‘Still greater 
retrenchment reduced it to $92,- 
000,000 in two months, and in 
the remaining five months the 
President hopes to wipe it out 
entirely.”’ 

“Very significant and en- 
couraging is the cooperation and collaboration between Congress 
and the Executive in connection with the estimates for appro- 
priation,” says the President’s message. We read on: 


“The first meeting of the Business Organization of the Govern- 
ment was held June 29, 1921, less than one month after the enact- 
ment of the Budget and Accounting Act. We faced then the 
problem of inaugurating a budget system, and growing out of 
this the further problem of reforming the uncoordinated routine 
business of the Government. 

“Probably there never was a time in our country’s history 
when a revision of its financial procedures was so urgent and 
necessary. The habit of large expenditures, of almost unlimited 
obligation of the public credit, acquired during the World War, 
seemed difficult to restrain, while the continuing demand upon 
the Treasury gave little indication of abatement. 

“The campaign, then begun with such high hopes and cour- 
ageous defiance of the obstacles to be overcome, is continuing 
to-day, and with no little pride and satisfaction we point to a con- 
tinuing policy of economy with efficiency evidenced by the pro- 
gressive and material reductions made in expenditures. This has 
been accomplished not only without impairment of the effective 
operation-of the Government’s departments and establishments, 
but with an increase of efficiency resulting from a closer study 
of methods and cost of operation.” 


At last, thinks the independent Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
“‘thanks to the Budget Bureau, to the cooperation of Congress, 
and the stern insistence of the President, the Government has 
sobered up from its money-spending drunk, which began in 1917. 
In a world of unbalanced budgets and rising national debts, 
America has trimmed her financial ship and is again sailing on 
a normal course.” A number of things haye helped to reduce the 


A BALANCE AT LAST. 


—Rodger in the San Francisco Bulletin. 


deficit to its present proportions. There has been a reduction of 
some $322,000,000 in the program of expenditure. ‘‘The budget 
system did this,’ maintains the Republican New York Herald, 
‘and there is no excuse for going back to the archaic system that 
prevailed before the advent of General Dawes.” ‘‘The reduction 
of charges incident to the early calling of Victory notes has con- 
tributed,”’ avers the Baltimore American (Ind. Rep.). The sale 
of Army supplies netted the Government $36,000,000 and Ship- 
ping Board sales turned $13,000,000 into the Treasury, observes 
the Washington correspondent of the New York Sun. The new 
tariff law has yielded $200,000,000, where it was expected to yield 
only $100,000,000, says this same authority, and vigorous 
methods of collecting taxes account for $100,000,000 more. 
Interest which Great Britain has paid on her war debt accounts 
; for still another $100,000,000. 
Altho no other nation has yet 
begun to pay even interest on 
its war obligations to the United 
States, the national debt has 
been reduced a billion dollars in 
the past year, recalls the Man- 
chester Union (Ind. Rep.). In 
fact, declares the independent 
Washington Star: 

“The position of the United 
States Treasury is much better 
even than that represented by 
the President in his message to 
the budget officials. The Trea- 
sury is paying interest on about 
$10,000,000,000 which it bor- 
rowed from the American people 
and loaned to other govern- 
ments. Taking the interest on 
these foreign loans into account 
the Government’s income now 


actually exceeds its outgo, and 
a surplus is being created.” 


A few editors, on the other 
hand, remain skeptical despite 
the rosy outlook pictured by the 
President. Already the “rivers 
and harbors ‘bloc’ in the House has overridden the Presi- 
dent’s advice that $27,000,000 would be enough to spend on 
rivers and harbors,’ notes the New York Times. If the Army 
Appropriation bill is swollen by $56,000,000 in this way, as 
the House is said to contemplate, “Mr. Harding’s dream of 
a surplus will be shattered,’ believes The Times. As for the 
President’s message, “‘it fell far short of being an analysis,’ we 
are reminded by the independent Newark News, which is in- 
clined to wait for a revised estimate. And the Boston Tran- 
script (Ind. Rep.) would have us remember that ‘‘increased collec- 
tions of internal revenue helped greatly to wipe out the deficit.” 
Only the Democratic Providence News disbclieves absolutely 
that we are on the road to normalcy. As this paper declares: 


“Neither Mr. Harding nor any of his bureau chiefs, nor the 
most dexterous advocate in Congress will attempt to show the 
taxpayers where this saving of so many hundreds of millions has 
been made. They could not do it if the salvation of the Adminis- 
tration depended upon the job, nor could they by any juggling 
of figures show actual economy in the Federal service that 
amounts to one hundred million dollars. The so-called economy 
is simply a work of art by the department bookkeepers. 

“The President confesses the frailty of his own case when he 
admits that the country is spending all the money appropriated 
by the last Congress and still is threatened with a deficit of 
$92,000,000, not to speak of one almost as great in the operations 
of the Post-office Department. 

“The naked truth is—and no well-informed Republican will 
deny it—that when we cut from the expenditures every figure 
connected with the war, we are still spending for the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Federal service half a billion a year more than was the 
figure in the highest twelve months of the Wilson administration.” 


lands without the consent of the Indians. 


past fifty years.” 
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THE PUEBLOS’ PLEA FOR JUSTICE 


sé HE BURSUM BILL IS DEAD; long live the Snyder 
Bill,” eries The Nation (New York), sarcastically, for 
-as the Eastern Association of Indian Affairs points 
out, ‘‘Congressman Snyder’s Pueblo Indian Land Bill is word 


for word the old Bursum Bill, with a few paragraphs added that 


only make it worse.” Both bills, it appears from the testimony 
of many. friends of the Pueblos, of New Mexico, would give 
present-day squatters on Pueblo lands the right. to buy those 
The Snyder Bill, 
however, was advanced only 
after the Burstim Bill had 
been withdrawn from the 
Senate at the request of 
Senator Borah, who charac- 
terized it as ‘‘one of the bold- 
est raids on Indian lands ever 
attempted in Congress.” 
“The recall and revision of 
the Bursum Bill is renewed 
proof that political influ- 
ences, however strong, can- 
not prevai! against facts,” 
thinks the Detroit News. 
For the Indian has no vote; 
he is merely a ward of the 
Government. The twenty 
pueblos, or villages. in the 
upper Rio Grande Valley, 
with a population of nine. 
thousand, who had devel- 
oped a rude civilization a 
thousand years ago, forgot 
their tribal differences in the 
common danger with which 
they felt, the Bursum Bill 
threatened them. For the 
first time in their history 
a formal council of all the 
Pueblos was held, and an 
appeal to the people of the 
United States sent forth: 
A -delegation—the first since 
the days of lLincoln—was 


sent to Washington. Since 


then, writes Harvey Fergus- 


son in the Baltimore Evening Sun, ‘‘the Pueblos have received 
more attention in the press than any other Indian tribe in the 
Continues Mr. Fergusson: 


“The Pueblos have held their lands for centuries as grants 
from the Spanish crown which were confirmed by the United 
States Government. But white men, for a hundred years, have 
been encroaching on these lands as squatters and lessees. Whole 
towns have grown up on Indian lands without a show of title 


and have taken water for irrigation from the ancient Indian - 


ditches. 
“The Bursum Bill proposed to establish a court to clear up these 


squatter claims. It gave a large part of the jurisdiction to local, 


courts, which were practically certain to decide in favor of the 
squatters, and it instructed the courts to award lands to squatters 
who had occupied them for about twenty-five years or more. In 
a word, it was pretty clear that the measure would have robbed 
the Indians of most of their lands, and this would have resulted 
in breaking up their villages and scattering them.” 


Thus, it is said, the Pueblos would have disappeared, as did 
the Cliff Dwellers of Arizona, the Incas of Peru, and the Aztecs 
of Mexico. The appeal of the Pueblos, however, had not been in 
vain, for friends of the Indians appeared in surprising numbers. 
Novelists such as Mary Austin; writers such as Witter Bynner, 
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THE END OF THE TRAIL. 


——Bronstrup in the San Francisco Chronicle. 
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D. H. Lawrence, and F. S. Dallenbaugh, author of ‘‘ Through 
the Grand Canyon;” painters of the American Indian such as 
Edwin W. Deming; other well known artists such as Maxfield 
Parrish, and even poets, archaeologists and ethnologists united 
in a campaign to secure justice for the Indians. Foremost in the 
movement was the American Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
According to John Collier, attorney for the Indian Welfare 
Committee of that organization, writing in the San Francisco 
Chronicle: 


““These Indians were highly civilized before the white man 
came. They have lived in 
towns and farmed the desert 
through irrigation for several 
thousand years. Their cul- 
ture is like that of the Aztecs, 
but they have always differed 
from the Aztecs in not being 
warlike. ° 

‘‘Hyery one born in the 
Pueblo becomes a dancer, a 
singer, an actor and a pro- 
ducer of drama. There are 
times every year when the 
whole Pueblo population, ex- 
cept the babies and the very 
aged, is an actor in marvelous 
pageant-dramas, religious in 
character, which probably 
have no rivals on earth for 
complexity and rhythmic, 
dramatic power. 

“Tn addition, the Pueblos 
are masters of pottery arts, of 
costuming, and of pure de- - 
sign. Theodore. Roosevelt 
said, ‘They are one of 
America’s most precious 
possessions. Let us cherish 
them tenderly and proudly!’ 

“White men, however, 
have been encroaching on the 
Indian lands and tapping 
their ditches and diverting 
their water until many of the 
Pueblos are slowly starving 
to death. Meantime the 
Government has spent over 
$10,000,000 on irrigation pro- 
jects in other parts of the 
Indian domain, but save in 
the case of the Zunis, it has 
done virtually nothing for 
the Pueblos.” 


Specifically, the Pueblo Indians are asking Congress for 
the passage of the Jones Bill, through which would be settled 
informally such of the land disputes as could be settled to the 
satisfaction of all parties. 

Senator Bursum, on the other hand, declares that the Mexicans 
of Spanish descent who have been settled on the lands since 
Spanish colonial days, to the number of 12,000, must not be 
deprived of their lands. As the junior Senator from New Mexico 
explains: 


‘‘Tn numerous instances these lands were settled by the an- 
cestors of those who are now upon them, back in the Seventeenth 
century; to be more exact, between 1630 and 1690. The lands 
were acquired from the Pueblos by these people. They did not 
squat on them to acquire title, but purchased them from the 
Indians, and the Pueblos had the authority to sell and to convey 
slic Kove teers 

‘All we seek is legislation to make possible the just and peace- 

ful settlement of the problem in as speedy and as inexpensive 
a manner as may be prudent and in line with justice, equity and 
fair dealing. 
. “The [Bursum| bill protects the Indian as well as the honest 
settler whose title has been acquired in an honorable, legal and 
fair manner. Not one inch of land now possessed by the 
Indians is taken away from them.”’ 
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ANOTHER NEGRO EXODUS TO THE NORTH 


HE SUN IS WARM IN DIXIE these days, and a meal 

of hog and hominy is as popular as ever in the South, yet 

the negro population is said to be migrating northward 
in such large numbers as to threaten to handicap the effort to 
raise a large cotton crop. This is the first indication of such a 
movement since the similar one during the war, when high wages 
in factories attracted Southern labor to industrial centers, reports 
the New York Journal of Commerce, altho the present exodus 
from the South is not as wide-spread as the former one. A Mem- 
phis correspondent of the New York Evening Post, however, says 
the Memphis Cotton Exchange has asked Congress to amend the 
immigration laws so that more laborers may be brought from 
Europe to cotton-growing sections of the South. ‘‘The most sig- 
nificant phase of the present negro movement,” in the opinion 
of Secretary of Labor Davis, who tells us of the migration, is 
that it is going on even,in the coldest months of the year. For it 
is well known that the negro prefers the sunny Southland in 
winter. 

Good wages in the reviving industrial plants of the North is 
one of the reasons for the migration, just as in 1917 and 1918, 
reports the Washington correspondent of the New York News 
Record, a textile daily. Labor agencies from certain sections 
promise good wages and furnish transportation. But Lester A. 
Walton, a well-known negro editor now on the staff of the New 
York World, writes after a tour of the South that ‘‘a revolt 
against unfair practises by white farm-ownérs, who let out their 
property on shares, is one of the chief contributing causes to the 
present migration.”’ There are fourteen causes in all, we are told, 
as follows: 


“Failure to secure a square deal in the courts. 

“Unjust treatment. 

“Taxation without representation. 

“Denial of the right to vote through the subterfuge of the 
white primary, 

“No racial representation in the legislative halls of the State 
and Nation. 

‘““Tnadequate school facilities in the rural districts. 

“‘Tnequality of pay of negro teachers doing the same work as 
white teachers. 

‘Poor crops and unjust division of the crops on the tenant 
plan. 

“Farming out of convicts to take the place of free laborers. 

“Lynching and burning of men and women on the slightest 
pretext, with no immediate relief in sight. 

**Pernicious activity of night riders who terrorize negro ecom- 
munities. 

“A longing for free air. 

“Relatives who have gone before writing South and telling 
about real freedom in the North. 

“The offer of living wages made by labor agents from the 
North. 

“So fired are many negroes with an overwhelming desire to 
leave the South that they get on a train for the North with less 
than a dollar in their pockets after having bought a through 
ticket. 

“It is conservatively estimated that over 50,000 negroes have 
left the Southern States for the North, West and Middle West 
within the past ninety days, and they are leaving on every train. 
From the Mississippi and Arkansas deltas fully 15,000 have gone. 
Georgia comes next with 12,000. South Carolina, Texas and 
Alabama each furnish.an imposing quota in order named. 

“In Georgia the boll weevil played havoe with the cotton 
crop last year. It was the insect’s first visit to the State. 
Discouraged over the failure of cotton and unable to make more 
than 60 cents a day as a farm hand, negroes are migrating to 
centers to inerease their earning capacities. 

‘““Whether the exodus will gain impetus or soon give evidence 
of having spent its force no one can foretell. The situation is 
puzzling, giving farmers, business and professional men grave 
concern. Farm-owners in many sections face disastrous financial 
losses in the immediate future, for acres have been left untilled 
and crops are yet to be planted. 

“Inability to earn a decent livelihood, coupled with the reac- 
tion after years of pent-up resentment and dissatisfaction over 


unfair treatment are the potent reasons for shaking the dust of — 


the Southland.” 


While most Northern editors hail the northward migration of 
the negro as a sign of an industrial boom, the Chicago Journal 
fears they will bring with them the ‘‘negro problem.” Says this 


paper: 


‘Negroes who come north leave the field for the factory, the 
farm for industrial centers. Wherever they go the race problem 
has followed them, until already it is found in every industrial 
community. Three cities of [linois already have had race riots 
within the last few years, and the horrible vice conditions uncoy- 
ered in Chicago are a direct incitement to another such outbreak. 
To this already tense and difficult situation add a mass of colored 
laborers from the South, ignorant of Northern customs or city 
life, and inclined to be expansive on getting away from old-time ~ 
restraints, and what is the probable result? 

‘‘Chicago must clean house. While such vice conditions as 
the Grand Jury has uncovered are tolerated, the city faces one 
of the gravest dangers of its history. Any spark may start a 
conflagration, even now, and every fresh addition to the colored 
colony adds to the peril. If not for decency’s sake or law’s sake, 
then for safety’s sake start the clean-up.”’ 


The Manufacturer's Record, of Baltimore, however, thinks we 
are unduly alarmed over the present negro movement. ‘‘The 
migration of negroes from the South has been growing steadily 
over a long term of years,’ writes Howard L. Clark in that publi- 
cation, ‘‘and the present movement shows that many who 
came back after the war are again drifting north.’”’ Continues 
this writer: 


‘“High wages and the war drew the negroes of the South to 
the industrial centers of the North and West, and also from 
farms to the industrial cities of the South. Since then some of 
them have returned to the South; but because of the business 
depression and hard times following the drop in cotton prices, 
they have been going to the industrial centers again looking for 
work at higher wages and shorter hours. They are not leaving 
the South because they are dissatisfied with their treatment or 
through reported intimidation and persecution reputed to come 
from the Ku Klux Klan, but because they were unable to get 
work and are migrating, as people have done through the ages, 
to a land they believe to be one of plenty with opportunity for 
work at high wages and short hours. 

‘““Many of the negroes have only been able to make a scanty 
living in the past two years, barely getting enough to eat, 
especially when the forced defiation beat down farm prices and 
practically ruined the cotton-growers of the South as well as 
farmers elsewhere, and the thousands of negro ‘croppers’ who 
at the close of a year’s work found themselves in debt with noth- 
ing on which to start a new crop the following spring. Tho 
cotton prices have been higher this year, the negroes have not 
been able to lift their load of debt as well as the Southern white 
farmer. Thousands of negroes under these cireumstances have 
been a drain on the Southern white people, especially in the 
heavily infested boll-weevil sections, because they have been 
carried along on rations bought in most cases on borrowed money 
and furnished to these tenants by the Southern white land- 
owners. That is why many Southern people believe that it is the 
best thing that could happen to the South for these negroes, who 
have been living on the white population, to seek employment 
elsewhere until the boll-weevil problem has been solved. 

“Broadly viewed this migration to the North and West will in 
the end prove a blessing to the South. It is making the South 
more and more a white man’s country, and it is giving to other 
States a newrealization of the South’s great problem in handling 
the negro question. All sections will in this way have to meet 


‘and solve exactly the same problem, which is no longer an ex- 


elusive Southern problem.”’ 


Negroes have been leaving Southern States for several decades, 
and the present migration is nothing new, maintains Mr. Clark. 
Moreover, ‘‘there never was the large number of negroes to go 
outside of the South during the war migration as was supposed. 
At one time it was said that a quarter of a million negroes had 
left the South and located in Chicago, yet the census of 1920 
shows that in the whole State of Illinois there were only 
182,274 negroes.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


me 


Dr. Cour was France’s first Cheer-O practor—New York 
Tribune. 


Germany has given up the goose step for the sidestep.— 
Washington Post. , 


A SENATE committee is pouring water on the troubled oils.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


FRANCE’s new slogan seems to be, ‘‘They shall not pass— 
their payments.” —Birmingham Post. 


Aut that glistens isnot gold. Neither are all the black lumps 
in the bin combustible.—Boston Transcript. 


Tue difference between happiness and contentment is that 
happiness isn’t nine parts laziness.—Bethlehem Globe. 


Germany having been at fault during the war, persists in 
being in default now.—Financial America (New York). 


ANoTHER sign of mechanical progress is that pedestrians have 
to be mended oftener than automobiles—Washington Post. 


‘‘HinpENBURG Quotes Bible on Invasion of the Ruhr.’”’— 
Headline. Following a widely known example.—New York 
Tribune. 


Tur trouble seems to be that too many people think the law 
should be enforced, and not enough think it should be observed.— 
Portland Telegram. 


One thing that makes us sore at the Turks is that they won't 
believe we are the sainted Christians we keep telling them we are. 
—Dallas Times Herald. 


Germans have one comfort. The French will not lay waste 
the “occupied” territory, as once was done in Belgium and 
northern France.—Portland Oregonian. 


Aw Irishman named Kennedy has just died at the age of 
125 years. It is only fair to state, however, that he lived in 
Canada all his life—The Passing Show (London). 


ComMMENTING on the verdict in the miners’ case an Eastern 
editor says that “Herrin is a sick community.”’ Maybe that’s 
why they write it Herrin, Ill—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Tur Armenian leaders who declared their willingness to accept 
the asylum offered in Russia have roused the suspicion that an 
asylum is just about what 
they need. —New York 
Morning Telegraph. 


WE suspect that Ger- ; y 
man idleness will be a Ys el: Pie 
mighty poor antidote Wiigit \ 
for French occupation. 
— Asheville Times. 


Lonpon doctor says 
Bolshevism is due to bad 
teeth. We knew there 
was something loose in 
their heads. — Portland 
News. 


Ir you can’t travel, you 
ean get Pullman luxury 
at home. Just crawl up 
on a closet shelf and stick = ; eit q 
a cinder in» your eye.— pe ee 
Coatesville Record. 


Tur State Department 
at Washington gives out 
so many authorized 
statements correcting 
false impressions that. 
pretty soon perhaps we 
shall be able to find out 
what our foreign policy 
is by the sheer process of 
elimination. — Columbus 
Ohio State Journal. 


Copyrighted, 1923, by the Chicago ‘‘Tribune.’”’ 


Yi ABOUT TIRED 


Hh, WAR~ MAKING / 
Mo) DIPLOMACY !” 
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A MESSAGE THAT IS ABOUT DUE. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Lorp Curzon is determined not to be done in oil.—Wash- 
ington Post. 


Mucu of Europe’s adversity is occasioned by perversity.— 
Border Cities Star. 


Sotomon in all his glory was not arrayed—at present-day 
prices.—New York American. 


TueRre is always a brighter side. Think how utterly idiotic 
the rejected scenarios must. be.—Baltimore Sun. 


Usvatzy the automobile going sixty miles an hour has nothing 
of importance to go to.—Financial America (New York). 


Times are so hard the U. 8. bought only $7,618,388 worth of 
diamonds from England last year.—San Francisco News. 


Ir’s fair enough, Prohibition made it cost more; but it kills 
you quicker, and you don’t buy so much.—Border Cities Star. 


AMBASSADOR HaARvEy says Britain and the United States are 
closer than ever. Well, at least Britain is—New York American. 


Ir the Philippines were Ireland, they’d stand a chance to 
interest Americans in their independence movement.—Wash- 
ington Post. 


Tuosp who have tried holding greased pigs will understand 
that oil makes the Turkish situation hard to handle.—Associated 
Editors (Chicago). 


_ Yovu ean no longer put a man in jail because he owes money. 
For that matter, you can hardly put him in jail if he has money. 
—Norristown Times. 


Ir is Senator Borah’s great good fortune that while his party 
has a creed none of the party bishops seem to know exactly what 
it is—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


It took man many millions of years to develop from a water 
creature. You can’t expect him to get accustomed to-a dry 
land in one generation.—Harrisburg Evening News. 


Dr. Covk advised the Yale undergraduates to apply auto- 
suggestion to their studies, but he didn’t say a thing that would 
encourage the football eleven.—New York Evening Post. 


ProBABLY most Germans wished the former kaiser the usual 
conventional ‘‘happy returns” on his birthday, with the distinet 
proviso that none of them 
should be to Germany. 
—Kansas City Journal. 


Mrners say there will 
be no soft-coal strike in 
1923, so now we ean put 
all our worry on the hard 
coal. — Denver Express. 


OF THIS 


Ir he had done nothing 
else, M. Coué would de- 
serve consideration for 
having crowded the mon- 
key gland experts off the 
stage.—Portland Oregonian. 


Kine TuraANKHAMEN, 
altho 3,000 years a 
mummy, is still good for 
a front-page story. Some 
of our U. S. Senators 
should feel encouraged.— 
Boston Shoe and Leather 
Reporter. 


As only $15,000,000 
worth of relics have been 
found in King Tutank- 
hamen’s tomb, it must 
be that they haven’t lo- 
eated the secret panel 
behind which the old 
boy kept his supply of 
coal.— Detroit News. 
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WHAT DROVE BELGIUM INTO THE RUHR 


ELGIUM IS IN THE RUHR not through any duress of 
France, or any weak imitation, say Belgian editors, but 
out of her own sheer necessity and determination. And 

history must do Belgium the justice, declares the Brussels 
Independance Belge, of recog- 
nizing the fact that ‘‘she has 
done everything in the matter 
of reparations that could be 
done by negotiation, and that 
it is only after the failure of all 
negotiations that she decided 
to have recourse to pressure.”’ 
What is more, this daily as- 
sures us that Belgium ‘“‘has 
always shown herself willing to 
eonsider plans of payment that 
would diminish the total of 
the German«debt,”’ but her 
efforts have resulted only in 
this: ‘‘It has been impossible 
to secure good-will from 
Germany, and it has been im- 
possible to bring about a repar- 
ations accord between En- 
gland and France.’ Therefore, 
as Belgium could not surrender 
her reparations “‘ without con- 
signing herself to ruin,” this 
Brussels daily adds, “she was 
foreed to decide on her pres- 
ent action.’’ Similar endorse- 
ment of the Belgian Govern- 
ment’s policy is found in the majority of Belgian news- 
papers, altho there is a minority of opposition in the Socialist 
French language press and in some journals of the Flemish 
language. Deputy Vandervelde, leader of the Socialists, 
is a stout opponent of the government policy, and claimed 
in the Chamber of Deputies that the situation in the Ruhr 
is “an adventure that may have the gravest consequences, 
that may provoke strikes and bloody repression. To-morrow, 
- perhaps, we may have to shed blood in order to allay dis- 
turbances.. If I had to be the only one to oppose such a 
policy, I should refuse ever to subscribe to it.”’ ‘‘In speaking as I 
do,” Mr. Vandervelde went on to say, ‘‘I am in accord with my 
friends in France, in England,—”’ ‘And in Germany!” shouted a 
non-Socialist Deputy, to whom Mr. Vandervelde replied that he 
included “‘all his friends who wished to maintain peace.” 

An outline of the necessity that drove Belgium into the Ruhr 
is found in the speech of Premier Theunis before the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies, in various Belgian official records and 
statements of the Belgian press. That Germany’s default in 
deliveries in kind during the year 1922 was voluntary and wilful, 
Belgian writers remind us, has been officially recognized by 
the Reparations Commission by the votes of three out of four 
members, and they report that the British member “declined 
to vote, altho he acknowledged that Germany was in actual 
default.’’ Presenting reasons for believing in the wilfulness of 
Germany’s default, Premier Theunis stated before the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies that Germany has consistently sought 
to evade its obligations. 


“DON’T GO DOWN THE MINE, DADDY!” 


Summarizing the Premier’s speech and previous statements 
on this subject, Belgian informants tell us that— 


‘“‘By the Peace Treaty Germany agreed to deliver 2,000,000 
tons of coal per month. Up to July, 1920, the Allies had succeeded 
in obtaining only 900,000 tons 
per month. At the Spa Con- 
ference, Mr. Stinnes, backed 
by a representative of the 
labor unions, declared that it 
was physically impossible to 
deliver more than 1,100,000 
tons per month. Thereupon 
the Allies issued an ultimatum 
demanding 2,000,000 tons per 
month under penalty of inva- _ 
sion of the Ruhr, and im- 
mediately the physical impos- 
sibility disappeared and 2,000,- 
000 tons per month were de- 
livered. During 1922, how- ° 
ever, the coal deliveries again ~ 
fell behind. : 

“In 1922 France, Belgium, 
Italy and England demanded a 
certain quantity of wood. It 
was found in December that 
the amount of satisfaction 
given to these demands varied 
from only 14 to 54 per cent., 
altho over 30 per- cent. of 
the German forests belong ~ 
either to the Communes or to 
the government domain and 
their production in 1913 was 
eleven times the quantity de- 
manded by the Allies. 

‘Similar evasion has been 
shown even in small matters. 
In 1921 Belgium demanded 4,500 tons of potatoes, but only 412 
tons were delivered. In 1922 the demand was reduced to 1,000 
tons, but only 173 tons were delivered. 

‘‘In matters of finance, also, Germany has shown the same 
lack of good-will. In 1922 Germany undertook to effect a foreed 
internal loan. This loan, at the rates then prevailing, should 
have produced the equivalent of about 666 million gold marks 
last year. But the enforcement of the loan was carried out so 
slowly and inefficiently that only about one-tenth of that amount 
has been realized. Furthermore, Germany has permitted delay 
and evasion in the payment of taxes by some of the large German 
enterprises and has contributed to lower the value of her own 
currency and to destroy her own credit.” 


—Evening News (London). 


From the speech of Premier Theunis Belgian writers cite a 
declaration to the effect that in the matter of expenditures also 
Germany has ‘‘disregarded her promises to the Allies.’”’ For 


example, the German Government engaged to make no expendi- 


tures unauthorized by the Reichstag without giving previous 
notice to the Allied Committee of Guaranties. Despite this 
agreement, the Belgian Premier charges that the German Goy- 
ernment has paid 31 billion paper marks to certain shipowners 
without authorization and without notice, and so— 


““Under these cireumstances Belgium feels that she can not 
depend upon Germany’s good-will to perform her contracts. 
The British plan provided no efficient guaranty of fulfilment, 
and if fulfilled the British plan would give Belgium only a small 
fraction of the reparations to which she is justly entitled. On 
the other hand, the French plan provides certain. economic 
guaranties and economic pressure which may induce Germany 
to pay within the limit of her resources. Belgium has joined 
France in entering the Ruhr, without anger and without thought 


sa) 
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of revenge, ‘but simply as an unavoidable step to recover he 
just dues.” : 


With reference to the British plan, which the Belgians found 
unacceptable, Belgian newspapers recall that because of the 
German demand for a moratorium the Allied Ministers met at 
London in December and after being unable to agree, adjourned 
to meet at Paris on January 2, 1923. At this famous session, 
which resulted in what some anti-French British writers consider 
the “‘break-up” of the Entente, the French submitted a plan 
which included a partial cancellation of interallied debts and a 
partial moratorium to Germany. In view of Great Britain’s 
objection to the occupation of the Ruhr, Belgian writers point out 
that France proposed, as a substitute plan, to take over only 
certain economic guaranties, and they relate further: 


“The British Government, however, declined to accept this 
plan and proposed a plan of its own which included no special 
guaranty of fulfilment, except two committees, one including a 
German, an Ally, with an American as arbitrator, and the othec 
comprising four, Allies, a neutral, and a German as presiding 
officer with deciding voice in the case of equal division.”’ 


This British plan provided for cancellation of certain inter- 
allied debts, and a great reduction of German reparations pay- 
ments, according to the speech of Premier Theunis, which is 
summarized further by Belgian authorities as follows: 


“Under the British plan Belgium would receive new German 
Reparations Bonds, first series, of a face value of 1,900,000,000 
gold marks, subject to redemption by Germany at 50 per cent., 
60 per cent., or 78 per cent., according to date of redemption. 
Taking these bonds at the value of 60 per cent., they would 
yield Belgium approximately 1,140,000,600 gold marks, equiva- 
lent to about 3.420,000,000 Belgian paper franes or $270,750,000. 
In addition to this it was proposed by the British plan to cause 
Germany to issue to Belgium in 1933, a number of Second Series 
German Bonds, whose approximate value as estimated by the 
British would be 1,662 million paper frances. The issuance of 
tnese Second Series Bonds would be contingent on certain cireum- 
stances and they might possibly not be issued at all. 

“The Belgian position, under the British plan, would have been 
as follows: 


Equivalent 
Paper in American 
Francs Dollars 


** Amount already received by Belgium...... 
“Estimated present value of German 1st 
SCM EROS Per tat ti shystin coerce leat si 3,420,000,000 
“Estimated value of German 2nd Series 
Bonds (if eventually issued)........... 


4,500,000,000 $356,250,000 
270,750,000 


1,662,000,000 = 131,575,000 


“Total Reparations to Belgium, Fes. ... 9,582,000,000 $758,575,000 


“The British plan further provided that Belgium should can- 
cel approximately 600 million franes of German Treasury Notes 
‘which she accepted last year in lieu of cash and which amount is 
included in the above-mentioned 4,500 million franes of receipts. 
This would reduce Belgium’s final reparations to less than 9 
billion paper franes, even assuming that the Second Series 
Bonds be eventually issued.” 


The original British plan, we are told, also provided that 
Belgium should give up her right of priority, but on protest from 
the Belgian delegates, this proposal was withdrawn. As Premier 
Theunis viewed the British-plan, we are told, even assuming 
fhat, under the most favorable circumstances, Belgium would 
receive 10 billion paper frances under the British plan, this would 
be less than one-third of the amount originally fixt by the 
Reparations Commission. However, Belgium has already spent 
17 or 18 billion francs and will have to spend 10 or 12 billion 
more before the devastated districts are restored. In addition 
to this Belgium has paid out 7 billion franes to redeem the 
German marks which were forced on the inhabitants at par value 
by the German authorities during the occupation and for which 


no provision was made by the Treaty of Versailles. Further- | 


more, during the occupation the German authorities levied forced 
loans upon Belgian communes and provinces to the amount of 


3 billion paper francs, for repayment of which no provision was 
made in the Peace Treaty. We read further that, supposing 
Belgium received 10 billion paper frances under the British plan, 
it would be just about sufficient to wipe out the two last men- 
tioned items, leaving Belgium to bear the whole expenses of 
approximately 30 billion paper franes required for restoration 
of the devastated districts. 

To show what Belgium ought to have received from Germany 
and what she actually did receive, official Belgian figures, as of 
December 31, 1922, give Belgium’s account with Germany as 
follows: 

Equivalent in Equivalent in 
Gold Marks Belgian Paper American 
Francs Dollars 
Amount due Belgium under 

Peace Treaty ..0).0) sons. 10,560,000,000 31,680,000,000 $2,508,000,000 
Amount received from Ger- 

many in cash, promissory 

notes, and in kind (not in- 

cluding upkeep of forces on 

Rhine, nor restoration of 


stolen property.)......... 1,500,000,000 4,500,000,000 356,250,000 
Balance due Belgium Dec. 
SAO Dy Meceeh ere Mks. 9,060,000,000 Fes.27,180,000 $2,151,750,000 


An examination of the above record, say Belgian writers, 
shows that ‘‘up to the present, that is, more than four years after 
the Armistice, Belgium has received from Germany only about 
ten per cent. of the reparations due her.’’ The Brussels Nation 
Belge avers that none of the calamitous consequences predicted 
by the Socialists have followed the occupation of the Ruhr, and 
it adds that in the words of the man-in-the-street, “‘it is not an 
imperialist or militarist manifestation, but simply an expression, 
too long deferred, of the national will.” 


NEW ZEALAND BUTTER ON OUR BREAD 


EW ZEALAND DAIRYMEN have hopes of making 

| \ Uncle Sam a large buyer of their butter, it appears, and 

even tho our new tariff imposes a duty of ‘‘roughly four 

pence per pound,” they feel confident that the better acquainted 

Americans become with the New Zealand product the more they 

will want of it. The Auckland Weekly News describes the sale of 

190,000 boxes of New Zealand butter in the United States as ‘‘an 

event of considerable moment to those engaged in the dairying 
industry,” and it points out that— 


“The transaction involves, in round figures, 5,000 tons. During 
the year ended June 30last the total export of butter was, roughly, 
43,000 tons. Allowing for an increase this season to 50,000 tons, 
which on present indications is a reasonable estimate, by this one 
stroke something approaching a tenth of the exportable surplus 
has found a market. Coming as it does at the time when New 
Zealand butter is flooding into London, this partial diversion of 
the stream should exercise a decidedly beneficial effect upon 
prices. It is a good thing, on general principles, to multiply 
the markets for a commodity upon which the prosperity of the 
Dominion depends so much as it does upon butter.” 


The prospect of the United States furnishing a steady and regu- 
lar demand for butter is, of course, not established by this one 
sale, remarks this Auckland weekly, which goes on to observe 
that the new tariff will tend to restrict buying “‘at times other 
than those of maximum domestic shortage.’ But it adds: 


‘“‘Onee the butter becomes known, once the quality is recog- 
nized, there should arise for it a certain constant demand, despite 
the handicap of the tariff. America is sufficiently populous and 
sufficiently wealthy to have a large section of the community pre- 
pared to purchase an article of high quality regardless of price. 
Among such people New Zealand butter should find a ready sale. 
It has long been held by many people that the demand for the 
butter was lying in the United States undeveloped. The best 
augury of the announcement is the prospect of that demand being 
developed and stimulated.” 
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WHEN COBLENZ SAID GOOD-BY. 


The last of the American Army of Occupation marching through the streets of Coblenz on the first lap of their long journey home. 


END OF OUR WATCH ON THE RHINE 


MERICA’S GESTURE OF DISAPPROVAL to France 
and Belgium, as some German editors define the with- 
drawal of the last contingent of American troops from 

the Rhine district, is hailed by some newspapers of Germany as 
a deserved rebuke to the French for the occupation of the Ruhr, 
but others lament it as a mistaken policy, and say that if 
President Harding had allowed our troops to remain, their 
mere presence would have been ‘‘a brake on French and 
Belgian insolence.” Accord- 
ing to a conservative leader of 
the German United Socialists, 
editor Frederick Stampfer, of 
the Berlin V orwaerts, the masses 
of the working classes in Ger- 
many “‘have but an imperfect 
appreciation of the considera- 
tions of diplomacy, and there- 
fore can not grasp, or divine, 
why America, which struck 
a decisive blow against imperi- 
al monarchy, can now com- 
placently look on as the young 
German republic is being made 
the victim of the gravest in- 
justice.’’ But in France, where 
the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can troops is accepted by some 
as a mark of disagreement, not 
a few newspapers welcome the 
departure of the doughboys, 
first, because it allows a free 
hand to France and Belgium, 
and secondly, the 
Americans are considered to 
have been entirely ‘‘too pro- 
German.” Says an editorial 
contributor to the Paris Libre 
Parole: 


”? 


because 


he Z 
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TAKING IT HOME. 


Lowering the Stars and Stripes 

for the last time over the 

ancient German fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein. 


sent by the French authorities 
in the Rhineland to General Al- 
len and his troops on the occa- 


“Despite the official regrets _ 


sion of their departure from Europe, it must be admitted that 
France has no great reason for regretting the recall of the 
Americans. For a long time, in fact, from the beginning of the 
occupation, the American authorities on the Rhine have failed 
to support the interests of France, and at times even they have 
shown a singular tolerance, if not an actual partiality, toward 
the German authorities. Iremember in 1919 when I was at 
Mayence, I told Maurice Barrés, in order that he might 
notify our Government, of the gross insults and shameful eal- 
umnies about the French that were being published in Ger- 
man newspapers in the American zone. At this time, the 
press of the occupied regions was still subject to censorship, 
beeause it was the period of 
the Armistice. . . . But when 
a German journalist ventured 
to eriticize the Americans, even 
slightly, he was immediately 
pursued with the utmost 
rigor. : 

“The Germans have known 
as well as we have, perhaps 
even better, that the Ameri- 
cans are no longer our Allies, 
and have dropt their inter- 
est in European affairs, par- 


ticularly in the Treaty of 
Versailles, to the errors of 
which they contributed as 


much as any other nation. 
And they were the first to 
throw it into the discard and 
indulge in the luxury .of sign- 
ing a separate peace with the 
common enemy. 

French gratitude to the 
legions of Pershing, which 
fought side by side with the 
soldiers of Foch, remains sin- 
cere and inalterable. But this 
gratitude must not blind us 
to the wrongs we have suf- 
fered because of the diplo- 
mats the United States sent to 
Versailles, any more than it 
should permit us to overlook 
the facts of the case in the 
American occupation of the 
Rhine. To the friends and 
allies who came to fight on 
French soil, hail! To the 
occupiers of the Rhine who Stripes had been hauled’ down, 
helped to frustrate the fruits the French flag was raised over 
of our victory, good-by!”’ Ehrenbreitstein. 
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RAISING THE TRICOLOR. 


One minute after the Stars and 
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THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE LEAGUE 


EOPLE WHO STILL THINK that the League of Nations 
is merely a political issue, will be surprized, some editors 
point out, to discover the list of achievements it has to show 

as a working organization which completed its third anniversary 
on January 10th: “Most notable in its record, we are told, is the 
“financial salvation of Austria,’’ to use the phrase of the Earl of 
Balfour in addressing the Council of the League. The Austrian 
Committee’s report to the Council set forth that. the needed loan 
of 650,000 gold crowns have been guaranteed to the amount of 
84 per cent. by Great Britain, France, Italy and Czecho- 
Slovakia, and that 9 per cent. more has been pledged by Spain, 
Belgium and Switzerland, while Sweden. Denmark, Norway and 
Holland are reported to have guaranteed the balance. Chancellor 
Seipel of Austria thanked the 
Council for rescuing his coun- 
try, and enabling it “to 
‘preserve its political inde- 
pendence”’ which was taken, 
say Paris press dispatches, ‘‘as 
an allusion to the declarations 
made prior to the League’s 
intervention that if Austria’s 
finances were not restored she 
would fall into the arms of 
Germany.” At this meeting 
of the League Council in the 
Petit Luxembourg at Paris, a 
French delegate, Mr. Viviani, 
referred to the League as ‘“‘the 
last resort for nations and 
states whose problems had 
become insoluble.” 

An illuminating account of 
the great progress made by 
the League during 1922 is 
contributed to the London 
Times by Lord Robert Cecil, 
one of the representatives of 
the Union of South Africa in 
the League, and recognized 
throughout the British Empire 
as the League’s stanchest de- 
fender. If it were possible to 
give a complete review of what 
has been done in all the various 
departments of international 
affairs with which the League 
has dealt, he declares, it would 
be seen that it is fast creating 
“not only the machinery but 
also the habits and the traditions of international cooperation 
from which ever-increasing political and moral strength must 
result.’”’ He notes in particular its social and humanitarian 
activities, its work against illicit traffic in drugs, against traffic 
in women and children, the work of the International Labor 
Office, of the Transit Organization, the Health Organization, 
and others. Turning to the League’s productivity in the 
field of politics, this distinguished informant writes in the 
London daily as follows: 

“‘Tts political work in 1922 has indeed been of happy augury 
for the future. In every question with which it has dealt it has 
reached conclusions satisfactory to the countries immediately 
concerned, and immensely to the interest of the world at large. In 
the matter of Albania, on which the Council held its crucial 
meeting in November, 1921, the work of the Council and of the 
League Commission which has been in Albania throughout 1922 


has resulted in the establishment of the happiest relations be- 
tween the governments of Albania and Jugo-Slavia. 


national 
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THE BEACON LIGHT. 


Lorp Roxpert Cecit: The League of Nations is fast creating ‘‘not 
only the machinery but also the habits and the traditions of inter- 


cooperation from which ever-increasing political and 
moral strength must result.’ 


“During the past year the Council also brought to a happy 
conclusion the work which it had begun on the question of Upper 
Silesia. The German-Polish Convention which embodied the 
recommendations made by the Council in the previous year was, 
largely as a result of the mediation of the League, signed in 
Geneva and immediately ratified by both the parties. 

‘“No doubt the most important political achievement of the 
year, however, was in the question of Austria. I call this a polit- 
ical achievement for the reason that, altho the immediate prob- 


Tem was the economic and financial salvation of the Austrian 


Republic, the true obstacles which had to be overcome were 
political in. their nature, and the preeminent services which 
the Council of the league rendered were in the negotiations by 
which these political difficulties were removed. To any one who 
knew the inner course of those negotiations there could be no 
doubt that it was only the permanent machinery of the Council, 
with its atmosphere of impartiality and its traditions of coopera- 
tion, that brought about the 
general acceptance of the 
‘Geneva protocols.’ The happy 
progress of events in Austria, 
its steady march toward finan- 
cial and economic rehabilita- 
tion, are the best commentary 
on the work the Council did.”’ 


It is recalled, then, that a 
notable event of the League’s 
record in 1922 was the holding 
of two sessions of the Per- 
manent Court of International 
Justice, whose members were 
elected by the Assembly of 
1921. In the first session 
they worked out their code 
of procedure, we are told, 
and in the second they dealt 
with the questions laid before 
them by the Council of the 
League. But perhaps the most 
important work of all has been 
done on disarmament, accord- 
ing to Lord Robert, who 
proceeds: 


“The so-called Temporary 
Mixed Commission, which is 
in the second year of its exis- 
tence, is now at grips with 
the vital questions upon which 
it was appointed to advise. 
It laid before the Third Com- 
mittee of the Assembly resolu- 
tions concerning a treaty of 
mutual guaranty and the 
reduction of land and 
naval forces, upon which what 
were, perhaps, the most. ab- 
sorbing debates of the whole 
Assembly took place. The Committee, as the result of 
discussions upon these resolutions and upon all the obstacles, 
including the problem of reparations, which at present stand 
in the path of disarmament, agreed to them in substance, 
and gave the Temporary Mixed Commission a mandate to 
prepare proposals in a concrete form for its meeting next 
September. 

‘¢ All this was sound and hopeful work. But there is one feature 
of it which prominently stands out and which gives ground for the 
hope that the governments will make greater use of the machin- 
ery of the League in 1923 even than they did in 1922. It is this: 
that in everything they did the institutions of the League, the 
Council, the Assembly, and even the Commissions, gave proof of 
their increasing strength. 

“Tt is not only that the members of the League are more and 
more sending to the Council and the Assembly their leading 
statesmen; it is also this: that these statesmen have developed 
in the Council and the Assembly so strong a habit of, cooperation 
that with every meeting they feel themselves collectively to be 
stronger and more united.” 


SCIENCE - AND ~ INVENTION 


CONQUERING THE DESERT. 


Bivouac of the caterpillar expedition the first night out, at one of the last oases, ready to plunge south into the trackless waste. 


ABOLISHING THE TERRORS OF THE SAHARA 


IMBUKTU, THE MYSTERIOUS,’ the ‘‘Queen of the 

Niger,’ must have received the worst shock in all its 

romantic existence when, on the tenth of January, four 
eaterpillar trucks in Indian file, with their exhausts racketing like 
machine-guns, came wallowing out of the ‘‘impenetrable’”’ 
Sahara to the north. For this is probably the end of mystery for 
Timbuktu, the ancient Arab slave market on the southern edge of 
the Sahara Desert from which, for centuries, no Christian had 
ever returned alive. According to Major Gordon Home, writing 
in the London Graphic, Mr. Audouin-Dubreuil first conceived the 
idea of crossing the Sahara on caterpillars when, as a lieutenant 
in the French Air Service, he 
was attached to the famous 
Bettembourg expedition. This 
train of light trucks and ma- 
chine-gun 1921 
penetrated as far as Tin 
Zaouaten on the edge of the 
Tanezruft (The Land of Thirst) 
and had to give up. The 
young French flyer prevailed 
on Mr. Citroen, a French 
automobile manufacturer, to 
back him, and with Mr. 
Haardt, General Manager of 
the Citroen Company’s works, 
they the 
ent Lieutenant 
Etienne, son of General Eti- 
enne, the father of French 
tanks, brought them the 
cooperation of the French 
Army, and Mr. Paul Castelnau 
took over the responsibility 
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SAFETY FIRST IN THE NEW SAHARA. 


“Run and play—but watch out for the automobiles!’ 


meaning of the feat fully, it must be remembered that this is 
only one feature of the great French effort to conquer the Sahara 
by motor, airplane and wireless, until it will soon cease to exist 
as a bar to the march of civilization. 

The expedition left Tugurt, the Algerian terminus of the rail- 
way in the Sahara, on December 17. Says a writer in the London 
Times: 


“Tt consisted of eight persons—M. Haardt, director of the 
Citroen works, M. Dubreuil, a representative of the Air Ministry, 
a photographer and scientific observer, and four mechanics. 
Th» transport was a set of four standard ten horse-power cars 
such as are produced in bulk 
by the Citroen Company and 
sold at the price of £245 
(about $1,100) in this country. 
To prepare them for desert 
transport, they were fitted 
with spécial gear-boxes giving 
a range of speed from two to 
twenty-five miles an hour, and 
with ribbed ‘caterpillar’ at- 
tachments of canvas and rub-_ 
ber. Similarly equipped ears 
had already traversed the first 
five hundred miles of the route, 
and stores of oil had been 
placed so far into the desert, 
and, at the other end, for some 
three hundred miles from 
Timbuktu. Wells, moreover, 
were known to exist at greater 
distances from the termini. 
But over the central and most 
dangerous stretches the party 
had to be self-supporting in 
food, water and oil, and had 
to carry spare parts, weapons 
to protect them against savage 
raiders, and shelters from the 
even more savage extremes of 
climate.” 
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—From L’ Echo de Paris. 
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7 In alll, the .. party traversed 


nearly two thousand miles of the 


‘Sahara, following the route shown 
on the map: Two thousand 
miles in twenty-one days may 
_be justly appreciated at its full 
value when one considers, as 
the Paris Matin points out, that 
hitherto the very least time for 


caravans has been three months. ~ 


Caravans, of course, were the 
“only possible means of travel, tho 
here and there some small party 
may have been able to dodge the 
wandering bands of bloodthirsty 


Touregs, renegade Arabs, and . 


-Meharists. Altogether it may be 
safely said that this is the first 
time in history that anything 
like a satisfactory substitute for 
the camel caravan has negotiated 
the Sahara. 

This significant historical fact 
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From the London ‘‘Graphic."’ 
FIGHTING THROUGH 1,800 MILES OF NO MAN'S LAND. 


Two of the ten horse-power Citroen cars in typical Sahara country south of Inifel. Flexible-ribbed 

Kegresse-Hinstin type “‘caterpillar’’ traction of canvas and rubber replaces the rear wheels. Altho 

flexible enough to adapt itself to any surface, the four small wheels hold the endless band of rubber firmly 

down, so it can grip equally well on jagged loose rock masses, or on loose sand as here. Unlike the slow- 
moving tanks of the wartime, these caterpillars will make 100 to 140 miles per day. 


is commented on by the French 
_ press in various ways. Le Matin, 
already quoted, compares this exploit with the recent motorless 
flight of Lieutenant Thoret at Biskra, which lasted seven hours 
and three minutes. Even in the midst of the troubles and 
anxieties of the Ruhr, concludes Le Matin, France may “‘take 
comfort as long as her sons dare and do to-day as did their 
forefathers of old.” 

In perhaps a more practical-minded style, L’Echo de Paris 
: points out: 


to Timbuktu. Aviation in the Sahara thus increases enormously 
its liberty of movement. Actually, aerial crossing of the Sahara ~ 
may be compared to the crossing of an ocean whose inhabited 
islands are filling stations supplied by caterpillar automobiles 
instead of small supply boats. Finally, if revictualing by motor 
turns out to be more costly than that by camel (about 25 franes 
more) at least the caterpillar cars will allow the more speedy 
transportation of couriers and of station agents. In any case, 
the combination of caterpillar automobiles, airplanes and wireless 
will assure the success of preliminary investigations and will help 


“The result of this success ought to bring us to the discon- in the future working out of transportation across the Sahara.” 


-tinuanece of any new automobile roads under construction and 
_ to the repair of those old routes which the caterpillar automobiles 
have not yet followed. That would be a saving of time and 
‘money. One of the first results in addition will be increased 

facilities for equipping the future airplane route from Tugurt 


Tn connection with this question of airplanes it is interesting to 
note, as other papers point out, that the tortoise has once more 
defeated the hare. Not long ago General Laperrine and Major 
Vuillemin attempted to cross the Sahara by airplane. The Gen- 
eral perished miserably by the way, and Vuillemin reached safety 
only after horrible suffering. When adequately supplied with 
filling stations, as in Mesopotamia, the airplane may quite 
possibly replace the camel as the future ‘‘ship of the desert,’’ but 
first honors go to the Citroen caterpillar, and it may very prob- 
ably retain its superior practicability for a long time to come. 

The romantic aspect of the exploit is emphasized by the Paris 
Journal des Débats, which points out that it was just about a cen- 
tury ago that the first white man, René Caillé, penetrated as far 
as Timbuktu. It was then the northern market of the great 
Sudanese slave trade, where the Touregs and Bedouins of the 
desert brought their caravans to the yearly slave markets. There 
they spent their brief periods of gaiety and dissipation before 
plunging back into the pitiless Sahara. René Caillé, a scientist, 
came out alive only because he was too sick and gaunt and loath- 
some to attract any attention. Years after his escape, no one 
believed that he had actually been to that mysterious and horri- 
ble city, the synonym of inaccessibility. Now Timbuktu is a 
Bie) ee bustling little outpost town at the head of navigation on the 

(Wells) Niger not unlike many other French colonial garrisons in Central 
Africa. Apparently it wants only this link with the north to 
grow into a spic and span commercial center like Algiers or Sidi 
bel Abbess, full of shops and tourists. 

In the Paris Gaulois Georges Bruni tells how Timbuktu “the 
mysterious”’ lost its mystery when in 1894 Lieutenant-Colonel 
Joffre drove out the Touregs, just as twenty years later he was 
to drive the Germans from the Marne. In those days great 
caravans of five thousand camels from the mines of Taudeni 
brought in the bars of salt which served as local currency in 
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FROM FUGURT TO TIMBUKTU ACROSS THE SAHARA. 


Route of te caterpillar cars covering from 1,800 to 2,000 miles across 
the dreadeu ‘Land of Thirst’’ and the rocky bandit-infested Plateau 
of Hoggar to open to Algerian commerce the northern gate of Upper 
4 Senegal and the French Sudan. 
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exchange for slaves, jewelry and cloth. Joffre made it a French 
outpost of Upper Senegal and to-day it has a population of 100 
Buropeans, officers, state officials, etc., and over thirty thousand 
natives. 

Henri Thetard, a special reporter for the Paris Petit Parisien, 
gives the only direct account that has so far reached this country, 
of how the expedition set out for Timbuktu. Apparently he 
accompanied them on one of their stages from Inifel to In Salah, 
the last oasis: f 


“Tnifel is really nothing but a rocky island surrounded by the 
sand dunes which gain little by little on the walls, the wells, and 


* (Washington, D C.). 


By courtesy of ‘‘American Forestry Magazine 


WHERE THEY TOOK THE BITE FROM THE BARK. 


This 22-inch pine is one of a group of. thirty or forty trees peeled 
by the Indians for their edible bark some seventy years ago. 


the ‘Koubba’ which is the mausoleum of the saint Sidi Haddel 
Hakem. The next morning when you are waked up at four 
o’elock, leaving at five, it is cold, especially on the seat of an 
automobile without a wind-shield. The freezing wind cut my 
face, and I snuggled myself up in the ‘burnous’ which serves 
as covering and overcoat, until the sun should have reheated the 
air a bit, that is to say till about nine o’clock. 

“‘Imperceptibly the desert rose toward the plateau of Tade- 
mait. Everywhere were stones. I did not find in this part of the 
desert the rough country that I love. In the region of Zousfa, 
for the first time, we began seeing rocks blackened by the desert 
wind. An immense plain sown with coal black masses. Toward 
eleven o’clock we had our first sight of a mirage. Before us, and 
on our left, a chain of lakes glittered in the sun and fled from 
before us as we advanced. 

“At this moment the way became superb. We were rounding 
a sort of immense amphitheater formed by abrupt dunes, nearly 
one hundred yards high. In the midst of the amphitheater, 
which must have had a diameter of two thousand yards, was 
a little isolated hill fantastically twisted in shape so that it 
roughly resembled a lion couchant, its head resting on its fore 
paws. These bluffs, cut off as with blows of an ax, are of a red- 
dish brown, without a trace of vegetation. We stopped our 
motors a moment. A formidable sense of silence and immobility 
brooded over this landscape of the moon. 

‘“‘Night came down, terrible and magnificent. By the light of 
our headlights, we lurched on without stopping till seven in the 
evening. Before the last light of day had gone, | made -out, on 
our left, an isolated rock. It was the huge black Garael Khahela, 
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pierced with caverns, in which, it 6: 3ppears, they have discovered 
remains of prehistoric man. 

“Here we had been going fourte¢.n hours without a halt. I 
marveled at the wonderful endurance, of our mechanics.” 


Endurance won. Nowall the European* papers, Spanish, Italian, 
German and English, comment on the t1 emendous change yee 
one trip may mean to North Africa. Kipli ng once called Nericst 
‘the last and the Greatest Empite—the map that is half un- 
rolled.” Perhaps more of the unrolling than he thought will be 
done by these slow steady caterpillars in the Garden, For ifthe 
Bedouins say, ‘‘The Desert is the Garden of Alla\) ” the French, 
learning the lesson of our reclamation projects, Maz, yet make of 
the Sahara the Garden of the World. \ 


WHEN INDIANS ATE PINE BARK — 


HE GERMANS WERE NOT THE FIRST to, nix 

bark with their flour under stress of war or fatnine. 

Walter J. Perry, writing in American Forestry (Wash ing- 
ton), tells us that the yellow pine forests of our SOy¢p_ 
western States furnish evidence that the Indians of those 
regions were accustomed to use the inner bark very freely as fQoq_ 
Mr. Perry says that a common query of tourists on their first t. - , 
into the southwestern forests is, ‘‘Who peeled all those big’ D 48 
trees, and for what reason?”’ The pines commonly found around 
the edges of open parks and mountain valleys have had from, 
half to three-fourths of their bark removed up to seven or eight 
feet from the ground. This is Mr. Perry’s explanation: 

\ 

“On the Carson National Forest in northern New Mexic, 
there was, within the memory of living men, quite a large India, 
population, consisting of Navajos and oceasional roving banc, 
of Utes, Apaches, and Comanches. These were gradually dis 
possest and pushed back by the Mexican settlers coming i 
from the south up the valley of the Rio Grande, so that the las: 
remnants of the original inhabitants disappeared to the ari¢ 
west about forty or fifty years ago. Formerly these people, 0 
some of them, cultivated patches along the lower valleys of th: 
various mountain streams. In the summer they spread out: 
into all the little mountain valleys, and signs of these camps are 
very abundant. One of these signs is the peeled trees. 

“Brom the best information obtainable from old settler 
Indians and others, it appears that the Indians removed t3 
dry outer bark of the trees by means of stone hatchets, ag, 
which the inner bark or cambium could easily be stripto¢ 
This was dried and roughly ground by means of the Fe 
and used as a substitute breadstuff to eke out the seapt supply 
of corn raised in the valleys, which, to judge by ¢-cobs found 
in the once-inhabited caves, was of very poor siz The peeling 
of the bark was done in the early summer whe the sap was 
flowing freely and the bark was easily removed. = this season 
the cambium is tender and quite palatable, beiniog gweetish 
taste and slightly aromatic, and is probably nutrijys, 

“The accompanying photograph is of one of sot 39 or 49 
peeled trees around one old summer camp-ground. The tree 
shown was a thrifty 22-inch pine, about 150 years € when it 
was peeled three-fourths way round in 1852—70 ays ago 
Since then it has continued thrifty and now measures; cla 
while new wood has overgrown and covered the old Wig for = 
distance of 8 inches on each side of the face. 

‘Losing its bark half or three-fourths way round geg pot 
appear to injure the trees seriously, as resin is prompthyydeq__ 
which effectually protects the wound against the entr:p wood. 
rotting fungi, and the peeled wood rapidly fills vw, pitch 
rendering it probably stronger than it was originally. 4 

‘Tt is notable that the Indians practised forest COipyation 
for while they had the whole forest to work on they V- seldom. 
if ever, entirely girdled a tree but always left suffici, hark bs 
keep it alive. Accordingly, for the Indians’ purpostyo injur 
was done the tree as it continued to live, grow, and bs seeq Bee 
the paleface sawmill operator of to-day frequentlnpakes the 
Indian the subject of very uncomplimentary rem's when he 
finds one side of a nice clear butt log, from which shq eome his 
highest-grade lumber, ‘cat-faced’ as a result of the sling while 
the remaining lumber in the lower half of the log jahje ra ran 
to lower grades on account of the pitch accumula,” 


_ SCIENCE’S NEW WASHINGTON HOME | 
HE NEW BUILDING for the joint use of the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National Research Coun- 
, cil, now under construction in the national capital, is 
_deseribed in The Scientific American (New York, February) 
_by V. U. Whiting. The structure, Mr. Whiting thinks, will 
_ be of interest not only to scientists all over the world, but to the 
general public as well. Facing the new Lincoln Memorial and 
; occupying a whole block, it will be a fitting companion to that 
4 structure. It was designed by Bertram G. Goodhue and is to be 
“a large, low building of white marble in classic style, decorated in 
symbols that will depict the progress of science as well as its 
4 benefit to humanity. One of the decorations will be a bronze 
bas-relief procession of the leaders in the different branches of 
science since the earliest Greek philosophers. We read: 


“Tn the center of the building will be a rotunda, and surround- 
_ ing it seven rooms, which will constitute a sort of progressive 
- museum, for in these rooms and the rotunda will be displayed 
by the Council all the latest developments in the scientific world. 
_ Here will be seen wonderful scientific facts actually in progress 
- that have in the past been known to us only in theory. The 
movement of the sun and the rotation of the earth, two phenom- 
ena little understood by many of us, can be studied and observed 
_ in the rotunda, for a coclostat telescope, mounted on the dome 
of the building, will reflect the image of the sun on a large white 
circular table beneath, in the middle of the room, and the sun 
spots, which to most of us are mere hearsay, can be seen moving 
across the disk of the sun and changing in number from day to 
day as the sun turns on its axis. 
‘““Suspended from this dome in the rotunda will be a pendulum 
which will demonstrate Foucault’s famous experiment. This 
_ pendulum will swing in a steady are always in an invariahle 
direction, and as the earth rotates beneath it, this rotation will be 
- clearly shown by the changed direction over a divided are. In 
the rotunda, also, such well-known but little understood phe- 
nomena as earthquakes, electric and magnetic storms will be 
- demonstrated. - Here one will be able actually to see the visible 
- growth of plants and bacteria. 

“The seven rooms surrounding the rotunda are each to be 
devoted to a separate exhibit, and will contain the very latest 
results of scientific and industrial research. The National’ Re- 
search Council is made up of representatives from each Govern- 
ment bureau, each scientific and technical society and from every 
other research organization; therefore, each of these different 

_ branches are given one of these rooms for the purpose of showing 
the public the latest development in their line. In the room 
devoted to governmental research will be shown from time to time 
any new invention, development or discovery coming under their 
jurisdiction. 4 Another room will be given over to the use of 
industrial research laboratories for the display of the results of 
their work. Universities, observatories and other institutions 

__-will bring their newest mathematical, astronomical, or chemical 

©“ find, for the interested public to view and realize the progress 
being made constantly in these different fields. 

“The exhibits will of necessity be constantly changing, and 

_ progress will be the keynote, for each week will find a new wonder 
established in one of the rooms to interest and teach us the 
advance that is being made in the different branches of science. 

~ Nothing will be overlooked—the latest radio developments, some 
new synthetic chemical formula, or a newly discovered set of fos- 
sils. All will find a place in this unique building and will be 
examin2d with interest by visitors from all over the world.” 


This building will house both the National Research Council 
and the National Academy of Sciences—that organization which, 
since Lincoln’s Administration, has existed for the purpose of 
“investigating, examining and experimenting on any subject 
of science and art,” and to be elected to it is the greatest honor 
that can be paid a scientist. Incorporated by Congress in 1863, 
it was originally limited to 50 members, but it has grown, since 
the limitation was removed in 1870, to 187 at the present 
time, with 36 foreign associates. Mr. Whiting goes on: 


“The Council, a war-time organization, was made permanent 
by act of Congress in 1918, and through its purpose of promoting 
research in mathematical, physical and biological sciences and in 
the application of these to she useful arts, is doing much to in- 
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- erease public knowledge and welfare. Altho designated as an 


agent of the Academy, for the accomplishment of particular 
purposes, it has its own officers and membership, and determines 
its own activities and policies. The rented building which has 
been the home of these two organizations has grown. much too 
small for their purpose, so the present site of the new building 
was purchased through the generosity of friends, and the building 


Sa 


Courtesy of ‘‘The Scientific American,’’ New York. 


A NEW GATEWAY TO SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


The main entrance to the new Washington home of the National 
Research Council and the National Academy of Science, as it will 
look when the building is finished. 


will be erected and maintained by means of the $5,000,000 con- 
tributed by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

** Altho this extraordinary museum will be of intense interest to 
scientists, it has been planned particularly with a view to in- 
structing and attracting the general public.” 


DO CELLS LIVE FOREVER?—Cells isolated over ten years 
ago from the heart of an unhatched chick are still growing with 
undiminished vigor, and their bulk would have exceeded that of 
the sun had all the resulting cells been allowed to grow and repro- 
duce. This would indicate, says Science Service’s Daily Science 
News Bulletin (Washington), that the unit of life—the cell—is 
immortal when it lives in an environment where proper condi- 
tions of food supply and temperature are maintained and one in 
which its waste products are removed. We are told: 


“Dr, A. H. Ebeling of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research reports that these cells which have been kept on arti- 
ficial food still reproduce a new cell exactly like themselves every 
forty-eight hours just as the original cell has done 1,825 times 
before, even tho the life of the chicken is of much shorter duration 
than that length of time. With men the problem of immortality 
is far more complex, for here we find many millions of cells which 
require a variety of conditions for a favorable environment. 
If we may apply this discovery to man, it would be expected that 
any one of these millions of cells would be immortal if left to 
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itself under proper conditions. Prof. Raymond Pearl of Johns 
Hopkins University believes this to be the case and that man’s 
mortality is caused by the inability of the cells to adjust them- 
selves to their neighbors.”’ 


- WHERE SMASHING RAISED THE PRICE 


INGS RARELY SELL at an advanced price after they 

have been smashed. Yet a movie concern, looking for a 

wrecked airplane in California, recently actually paid 

the lucky owner more than he gave for it, because the wreck had 

occurred just when and where it would be scenically useful. 

Writes John Edwin Hogg, in a description of this in- 

structive incident contributed to Popular Mechanics (Chicago, 
February): 


“That an airplane should be worth more after being smashed 
beyond repair, seems incredible. Yet, this was the experience 


Chicago. 


By courtesy of ‘‘Popular Mechanics ~ 


HAPPY ENDING OF A JOY RIDE. 


True, the airplane was wrecked, but as a wreck it was worth more to a movie 


concern than it cost the owner. 


of Clifton Moran, of Alhambra, Calif., a youth who saved 
up his hard-earned money to buy an airplane, to face bitter 
disappointment when the plane was wrecked two weeks after 
he took his first ride in it, and whose grief turned to joy when 
he made the discovery that the wrecked plane was worth 
more than he paid for it. 

“This is how it happened: For years Moran has been an 
aviation enthusiast. He saved his money, and purchased a 
training plane from the Government for $900. He bought the 
plane at Rockwell Field, on North Island, near San Diego, 
flew it home, and for two weeks had great sport. His ambition 
of years, however, was doomed to early grief, when, in taking 
off from the aviation field, the motor ‘went dead’ just as he got 
about 100 feet in the air, and he was compelled to make a forced 
landing in an abandoned pit where a brick factory used to take 
out clay. The landing was a bad one, and the plane was wrecked 
beyond all hope of repair. 

“But his ill-luck proved to be good fortune. As he climbed out 
of the pit from the scene of the wreck, an automobile drew up 
at the edge of the highway near by. A man stept out of the 
ear, and approached the flyer. ‘Is that your airplane?’ he asked. 
‘Yes,’ replied the pilot. ‘Very well, then,’ said the motorist, 
extending his hand to the airman, ‘I am Mr. Soandso, property 
manager for the Blank-Blank Film Company. Our company is 
making a comedy film, and we need a wrecked airplane for the 
filming of part of it. When I saw you crash, [ came over here 
to talk with you, thinking perhaps we might be able to use 
your wrecked ship for taking the scene.’ Additional con- 
versation followed, during which Moran agreed to rent the 
wrecked plane to the film company, just as it stood, for the 
sum of $1,000. A few days later, the film was made, and he 
received the film company’s check for $1,000—%100 more than 
the airplane cost him. He immediately left for San Diego 
to buy another plane. 

“An interesting feature in the making of the film was that the 
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scenario called for an airplane wrecked in a pond. The clay 
pit in which Moran’s machine was wrecked was dry, but this 
little detail did not trouble the film company. It built an earth 
dam at one end of the pit, got a couple of old fire-engines, and 
pumped water into the pit until the level was brought up to the 
desired point around the wrecked plane. Thus, it had the 
exact scene it wanted.” 


NO BABY RATS WITHOUT VITAMIN 


NIMALS CAN HAVE YOUNG only when they have eaten: 
a constituent of food hitherto unrecognized. This ele- 
ment, just discovered by Dr. Herbert Evans and Dr. 
K. Scott Bishop of the University of California, occurs in lettuce: 
and alfalfa, egg yolk and fresh meat, and as soon as Dr. Evans can’ 
establish its characteristics it will probably take its place in 
science as the fourth firmly established vitamin. Unlike the 
other vitamins, we are told by Science Service’s Daily Science 
News Bulletin (Washington), this new dietary factor 
X, as it has been named, does not seem to affect 
the growth of the individual rat, but its lack does 
prevent the mother rat from having offspring. 
Rats reared on the ordinary ‘“‘ purified” laboratory 
diet, consisting of casein, cornstarch and lard, with 
a little butterfat and salts, even when given ample 
quantities of the growth-producing vitamins A and 
B, are sterile without exception, Drs. Evans and 
Bishop have found. To quote: 


Sait, aS startling to observe that fat, slick-coated 


are fed fresh green leaves of lettuce they immediately 
are able to produce full and normal litters of young,’ 
explained Dr. Evans here to-day where he is con- 
ferring with officials of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry on details of his work in cooperation with 
governmental dairy experts. : 

“The experiments that demonstrated this new 
factor in food were carefully carried out so as to 
eliminate the possibility that the non-productiveness 
of the rats had any other cause. In most eases 
sister rats from the same litter were used. The 
one fed on the laboratory diet without lettuce 
remained consistently sterile, while the one that 
received the lettuce ration was always productive. By swit¢hing 
the diet, the opposite results could be obtained. 

“The government experts in animal husbandry at the De- 
partment of Agriculture here are extremely interested in Dr. 
Kvans’s results and they believe that factor X may explain cases 


———— 


rats fed on this diet are sterile, but that when they — 


of infertility in cattle that have puzzled them in the past. Ex- — 


periments at the Beltsville, Md., experimental farm are planned. 
“Drs. Evans and Bishop have taken care to establish that none 


of the three known vitamins control reproduction and produce 


the effect of factor X. 

‘Tn addition to fresh lettuce or alfalfa leaves, fresh meats and 
egg-yolk, it has been found that the germ of wheat is rich in X. 
Orange juice, cod-liver oil, milk, cornstarch, sugars, lard, casein 
contain no factor X, and butter is very lowin X content. Foods 
like milk, cod-liver oil and orange juice are rich in one or more of 
the previously known vitamins. 

“There are probably many more vitamins in natural food, 
but until the discovery of factor X, only three have been 
commonly demonstrated and accepted. Lack of the anti- 
scorbutie vitamin, commonly called C, produces seurvy, which 
before the days of fresh vegetables and fruits on ships at sea 
decimated the English Navy every year. The absence of the 
vitamin, Water-Soluble B, causes beri-beri, a disease of the 
nerves. A disease of the eyes is provoked by the lack of 
the third vitamin discovered in 1913, Fat-Soluble A,-and its 
presence is necessary to the growth and normal development 
of young animals. 

‘Two vitamins D have been announced in the past year. 
Dr. E. V. McCollum has so designated an anti-ricketic factor, 
different from A, by this letter. Casimir Funk gave the letter D 
to another vitamin that yeast contains in addition to B. This 
second yeast vitamin does not seem to play a part in mammalian 
physiology. Neither of these vitamins are fully accepted as yet: 
and it seems probable that the dietary factor X will be econ- 
sidered the fourth established vitamin.”’ 


LETTERS - 


AND ~ ART 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


SCREEN DEALINGS WITH DICKENS AND HUGO 


HOEVER WOULD PICK DICKENS for moral 
4 censorship? It takes the strong light of the sereen to 
S discover that he is an influence detrimental to youth, 
and in the land of his own people the censor has taken the pick- 
pocket scene out of the film representation of ‘‘Oliver Twist.” 
Literature is having a rest, at present, as an inciter to crime, 
and “‘the cinema stands in the 
dock in its place.’ Mr. 
Clinnell Wilkinson ventilates 
the English aspects of the 
same questions about the 
sereen that have been agitat- 
ing us, and he seems to arrive 
at conelusions somewhat sim- 
ilar to these printed here 
about the criminal stupidity 
instead of criminal morality of 
the film. But either fiction or 
the film has to bear the blame 
of youthful dereliction. When 
a hungry child is up before 
a judge for stealing a loaf of 
bread, the magistrate asks, 
“How were this child’s crim- 
inal instincts aroused? Has 
he been tosee a film about 
Dick Turpin, or has he been 
reading one of those trashy 
novelettes?”’ It is taken for 
eranted that ‘‘either literature 
or the cinema is to blame,”’ 
says Mr. Wilkinson in the 
London Outlook, ‘“‘the explana- 
tion that the lad was hungry 
is too commonplace.”’ Hence 
the plight of our old household 
friend Dickens: 
‘‘ Literature leaves the Court 
without a stain on itscharacter. 
- ‘Oliver Twist’ may beprintedin 
cheap editions and sold to all 
and sundry, but a cinematographic representation of Fagin’s 
thieves’ kitchen has been banned for everybody under sixteen 
years of age. The argument—and there is something to be said 
for it—is that the thing seen will have more influence than 
the thing which is only read. The old idea of the child’s ex- 
uberant imagination which could make a ‘living picture’ of the 
dullest fairy-tale has been thrown overboard—rightly, I think. 
It is held that an ordinarily cautious youth might hesitate to 
try and emulate Dickens’s Artful Dodger until he saw him 
actually fooling the police on the cinema. 

“But what about the theater? That is the real flaw, in the 
argumer t. What about plays like ‘Raffles’? What about “The 
Beggar’s Opera’? And, above all, what about the Punch and 
Judy Show? Are we seriously asked to believe that children 
who are so powerfully affected by a representation of the petty 
thefts of the Artful Dodger as to embark forthwith upon a career 
of erime will be uncontaminated after witnessing Mr. Punch’s 
horrible series of murders, ending with that of the policeman who 
comes to arrest him? It is asking too much of our credulity. 
And if it be argued that Mr. Punch meets his deserts in the end, 
the answer is: ‘So does the Artful Dodger; so does Fagin.’ Virtue 
always triumphs on the cinema, as it: always did in the old- 
fashioned melodrama and the penny dreadful.” 


THIS IS TOO AWFUL FOR THE MOVIES. 


Generations have become familiar with Oliver’s lessons in picking 


pockets, but the screen of to-day censors Dickens. 
reproduction here will not start our readers on a career of crime. 


Mr. Wilkinson admits that it is not so easy to argue the 
question of the film dealing with the relations between the sexes: 


“T shall not adopt the cynical argument that there is nothing 
to prevent young people ftom finding out about these matters 
if they have the mind to; that a study of the daily press will 
supply them with all the information they require; and that if 
schoolboys are still innocent it 
is simply beeause schoolboys 
are bored by the subject. 
What really is astonishing is 
that the County Council should 
have ignored the strong modern 
tendency toward greater frank- 
ness in these matters. Books 
are appearing at the rate of 
about one a month, written by 
distinguished lady doctors, urg- 
ing that children should be ac- 
quainted with the main facts of 
|- life before they leave the 
nursery. No champion ap- 
pears on the other side. The 
old Victorian fairy-tales about 
birth, with their inevitable 
disillusionment, are understood 
to be utterly out of fashion. 
Yet it is considered unsafe to 
allow children to witness one 
of those intolerably dreary, 
sentimental love-dramas,’ 
which even grown-ups can not 
understand, because it may 
‘put ideas into their heads.’ 
What it actually does is to 
send them to sleep, just as a 
modern novel would. It is 
not persons under sixteen, but 
persons over—and especially 
just over—that age who may 
suffer moral damage from the 
representation of sex problems 
on the cinema. They are in- 
terested: sometimes too much 
interested. Children are not. 

“Tf the charge against the 
cinemas were that of stupidity; 
if it were alleged that while they 
were obviously incapable of 
influencing a child’s actions they might well have a bad effect 
on his taste by accustoming him to sloppy sentimentality, 
vulgar music, and an obscure and pompous style in prose, 
one could understand that. But that they should be supposed 
to be any more capable than the penny dreadful and the melo- 
drama of making saints or sinners is a theory that still remains 
to be proved.” 


It is hoped its 


Perhaps some light may be thrown on Mr. Wilkinson’s argu- 
ment by the recent announcement of the famous film producer, 
Carl Laemmle, that he is about to produce Victor Hugo’s “ Huneh- 
back of Notre Dame”’ with “important changes.” Mr. Laemmle, 
standing on the ground of the screen’s right to its own tech- 
nique, aims to meet beforehand the objections of the purist. 
Thus we read in The Exhibitor's Trade Review (New York): 


“¢Mhe Hunchback of Notre Dame,’ or ‘Notre Dame de Paris,’ 
as Hugo himself called it, was written for an age which licked up 
red meat. So he picked his story full of lust and blood and 
thunder and gruesome, grisly, ghoulish, to say nothing of 
gory stuff. 

‘‘As I said, he wrote for another age, but the story has come 
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thundering down through the ages until it is bigger to-day 
than it was when Hugo conceived it. 

“However, to-day’s conditions are slightly different. The 
public still likes dripping red meat in its literature and even on 
its stage, but not on its sereen. For years it has been my am- 
bition to make a screen production of ‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame’ which, while measuring up, or down, to to-day’s screen 
taste, would still retain all the power and virility of Hugo’s 
masterpiece. To perform this delicate surgico-screen-literary 
operation without killing the patient calls for the utmost skill, 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


The traditional dance scene is swept away in this production and the 

first meeting of Juliet and Romeo, as acted by Jane Cowl and Rollo 

Peters, becomes as dramatically significant as the ‘‘recognition”’ 
scene between Isolde and Tristan. 


for behold the two horns of the dilemma presented. to the 
operator. 

“First horn:—It’s a marvelous story, but it contains much 
that is offensive. It is a classic and therefore it must not 
be tampered with. But it must be tampered with if it is to be 
produced, and it is going to be produced. 

“Second horn:—I must take liberties with Hugo. Now who 
the h— is Carl Laemmle that he should dally with Hugo? 
The critics, even if it’s the greatest picture ever made, will say 
(some of them) that it is criminal to take liberties with Hugo. 
And maybe it is, but who cares, provided the picture is great? 
It is better to present a classic in a palatable form than in an 
undigestible mass. 

“So I’m going to take liberties with Victor Hugo. His story 
will still be there, but some of the drippies$-morsels of his red 
meat will be parboiled or even discarded entirely. 

“So let the critical storm its head off. If the picture is as great 
as I’m hoping it will be, I won’t get wet. If the picture doesn’t 
live up to my expectations, I’ll be all wet anyway. 

“Tt is high time that intelligent people recognized the fact 
that the art of the screen is distinct in itself, and that it has its 
own technique. If books and plays were screened exactly as 
they are written or acted, the result would be a lot of piffle 
which nobody could keep awake through. 

“The sooner reviewers and the public at large realize that a 
perfect picture is the sole end of the screen art, just as a perfect 
painting, perfect melody, book or play are the ends of other 


various arts, the less carping criticism there will be over incon- 
sequentials and the more enjoyment there will be over screen 
achievement. 

‘“Then why should the craftsmen of the screen—a new arf— 
be howled down for treating material in the way necessary for 
the production of perfect pictures? 

‘TJ, for one, am going to stand for my rights as a screen pro- 
ducer—and make pictures according to screen principles— 
pictures that will please and entertain screen-goers—not pictures 
to eater to the quibblings of minutia mumblers.” 


Returning to Mr. Wilkinson’s argument we find him saying 
that ‘‘the whole agitation against the cinema is unreasonable, 
but it would be silly to expect reason from the modern Puritan.” 
Further: 


‘Logic is hatefulto him. He will treat adults and children as 
having precisely the same kind of minds for purposes of the 
theater, and will draw a hard and fast distinction between them 
for purposes of the cinema; he will arrest a man for doing in 
Hyde Park what would arouse no comment in the street outside; 
he will prohibit the use of alcohol and glorify that of tannin— 
he draws his line anywhere, at random, without logic or meaning, 
because he does not really want to draw the line at all. Like 
his seventeenth-century ancestor, what he really objects to is 
that people should enjoy themselves and do as they like. If 
children did not like going to cinemas the Puritans would step 
in and compel them to go, on the grounds that cinemas have an 
educational value—which is perfectly true—and are a vigorous | 
and, on the whole, a healthy stimulant to the young imagination 
—which is even more obviously true.” 


WHEN YOUTH PLAYS ROMEO AND JULIET 


HAKESPEARE’S IMMORTAL POEM OF LOVE has 
at last been played as a love story. ‘‘Better than that, 
it was adolescent love,’’ says Mr. Broun, who chimes in - 

with all the other critics in praising the production that presents 
Miss Jane Cowl as Juliet and Rollo Peters as Romeo. There 
was. a race between Miss Cowl and Miss Barrymore in bringing — 
the play to the New York stage, and tho the latter won by 
many lengths, it is proven in this case that the long run is not 
to the fleet. Miss Barrymore had already quit the scene before 
her rival came in sight. But there is no likelihood of a short 
sojourn for the second comer. Comparisons, however invidious, 
were forced in the present case. Mr. Towse of the New York 
Evening Post, who is so jealous of the good fame of Shakespeare, 
wrote of Miss Barrymore’s production that ‘‘the easy refuge of - 
silence is forbidden and equivocation distastéeful.’”’ There is 
more of sorrow than of anger in his words: 


“With the sympathy naturally excited by the blank failure 
of an effort in itself ambitious, well meant, and honorable there 
is mingled a strong feeling of indignation at the utter misappre- 
hension which prompted it and the gross practical, if involuntary, 
injustice done to one of the most famous masterpieces of dramatic 
literature. What happened? Something that effectually de- 
stroyed the peace of mind of one of the oldest, most prominent 
and capable of American actors, who said mournfully after the 
exhibition that he had never been so unhappy in a theater. 
That tells the whole tale.” 


In contrast, the later production under the management of 
the Selwyns, the same writer declares, “excelled that recently 
effected by Arthur Hopkins in almost every important particu- 
lar.” And after mentioning other features of the production, 
he comes to the leading figure, who, he declares, “‘both physically 
and artistically, did in many respects, if not in all, approximate 
to the ideal.”’ 


‘For Jane Cowl, it is pleasant to be able to say, the evening 
was a triumph, and marked a big step upward in her professional 
career—a remark, be it observed, which has no reference what- 
ever to the patent and ridiculous excess of manufactured racket 
which her managers chose to arrange for her. The real applause 
was warm and plentiful enough to assure her of «jhe general ~ 
approval. : 

‘“‘As she was indisputably the main cause and the central 


figure of the Pop TeconPatiot she has a Gpaserthed right to the 
first place in the order of comment. For the part of Juliet she 
has, of course, in her youth, figure and facial beauty certain 
obvious qualifications and, as she is an actress of considerable 
experience, there was every reason to hope that her interpreta- 
tion of it would be at least respectable. But it proved to be a 
; good deal more than that. If it did not give the fullest expres- 
sion to all the virginal charm, innocent rapture, vivid imagina- 
tion and emotional eloquence which have immortalized this 
victim of one of the greatest love stories in the whole range of 
romantic fiction it did, at any rate, show intelligent compre- 
hension of the character and more dramatic power in its portrayal 
than Miss Cowl has heretofore exhibited. Her performance, 
tho it would not bear comparison with that of Adelaide 
Neilson—the greatest of 
modern times—or, in tragic 
intensity, with that of 
Margaret Mather, is by all 
odds, the best that has 
been seen, hereabouts, since 
the early days of Julia 
Marlowe. 

“This is high praise, and 
ismeant tobe. Twenty or 
thirty years ago Miss Mar- 
lowe played Juliet better 
than she has ever done 
since. In the days of her 
novitiate her acting had a 
spontaneity and flashes of 
dazzling brillianey which it 
lost in after years. With 
experience and improved 
executive skill came ap- 
parent artifice. Thisis one 
of the great dangers by 
which nearly all actors are 
sooner or later beset. There 
is a trace of it in Miss 
Cowl’s Juliet in the opening, 
scenes. She is often gen- 
uinely girlish and exceed- 
ingly charming, but in her 
open-eyed simplicity there 
is sometimes a hint of 
sophistication; a faint sug- 
gestion of the adult mim- 
icking the child, a glimpse 
of the art that is not per- 
fectly concealed. But it 

-was not often that this touch of cunning marred the impression 
of vernal youth, and she was always a delightful picture. 

“There was an admirable frankness in the full and amazed 
gaze with which she stood entranced at her first encounter with 
Romeo, and in the balcony scene (robbed of half its witchery by 
its insensate transference from anorchard to a street) sheacquitted 

__herself admirably, investing it with poetic feeling and playing 
it with just the right admixture of maiden modesty and impulsive 
ardor. She was neither over-timid nor over-bold and did not 
commit the error, into which so many Juliets fall, of being eo- 
quettish. She really did exercise a spell to justify Romeo's 
sudden and absorbing passion. And her scene with the nurse 
was very natural, youthful, and winning. She did not, by 
exaggeration, convert that bit of natural comedy into broad 
burlesque as so many Juliets before her have done, with the 
nurse as a too willing confederate.” 


When Mr. Broun of The World has been writing criticism as 
long as Mr. Towse he may find his point of view has become 
slightly academic, but while it lasts it beats the others for un- 
conventionality. He goes after his theme in this headlong way: 


“We can never get away from thinking that the tragedy is 
spurious. It may do well enough as a symbol of the undeniable 
fact that love dies, but as a literal happening to a girl and a 
young man in Verona it is entirely preposterous. Why didn’t 
Juliet up and go to Mantua when Romeo was banished? 

‘Still, it is hardly fair to blame that on Jane Cowl. However, 
she did contrive to make Juliet so glamourous a person that we 
resented the unfortunate muddle through which she came to her 
death. We wanted many balcony scenes. Last night we be- 
lieved that these two people were in love. Indeed, we realized 
that they were under the impression that they had invented it. 
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Shakespeare might well have allowed Juliet to say, ‘How long 
has this been going on?’ 

“Tt was love, young and naive enough to be a little comic. 
But that only made it more tender. It seemed to us that both 
Romeo and Juliet were getting a good deal of fun out of de- 
claiming back and forth to each other in the moonlight. Un- 
doubtedly Juliet dramatized herself a little, but for that matter 
so did Romeo. Each of them thought, ‘Wouldn’t this thing 
which is happening to us make a perfectly gorgeous scene in a 
play?’ They were quite right. It did. 

“And even silly old Shakespeare standing in the wings, with 
the cumbersome mechanism for an unhappy ending indifferently 
concealed up his big sleeve, had to stand aside and wait for 
Romeo and. Juliet to be done with love-making. 


THE CLASSIC SCENE OF LOVE AND DEATH. 


It may do well enough as a symbol of the undeniable fact that love dies, “ 
girl and a young man in Verona it is entirely preposterous,” 


but as a literal happening to a 
says modern dramatic criticism. 


“Perhaps the most persuasive factor in Jane Cowl’s extraor- 
dinary success in the creation of adolescent love lay in the 
amazing swiftness and grace of her gesture. Later there were 


times when we thought she used her hands too much and some- 


what too conventionally. But upon her balcony under the 
moonlight she seemed as deathlessly young as any newly smitten 
person. 

‘“And Romeo was bubbling too. In the beginning, we fancy, 
he thought himself a devil of a fellow. He had been in love be- 
fore. Juliet was another pretty girl, and then suddenly he 
found himself not just a lover, but all lovers. We had the same 
sense that he did that there was no one else in the world. Of 
course, he paid no attention to any talk of danger. The world 
ended at the garden wall. God had created a baleony, a Juliet 
and a moon and then He rested. Or at any rate He might just 
as well for all of Romeo. 

‘Mor ourself we would like a little more moon. It ought to 
be a shameless, rambunctious sort of moon. We found the one 
provided last night a little too religious. But by and by we 
didn’t mind. Romeo and Juliet talked up the moon so that we 
felt it blaze even tho the electricians lagged.” 


So pleased is Mr. Burns Mantle of The Daily News (New York) 
that he sings a kind of little litany: 


“The best of the Juliets of our time is Jane Cowl. 
that time as covering the last twenty-five years. 

‘‘None is, or has been, more beautiful than she in our genera- 
tion. None, at least, that we have seen. 

‘“‘None has been more intensely or seriously in love. 

‘None has approached the mounting tragedy with more 
pathetic bewilderment nor spoken her grief more feelingly. 

‘‘None has been more eloquent in the baleony confession or 
more convincing in the moving tragedy of the potion scene.” 


Counting 


32 


GERMANY’S HOME BREW DRAMA 


HE “NEW WOMAN” in Germany is not young; she is 

old enough to be a grandmother—is, in fact, one, accord- 

ing to one of the Christmas season plays. A piece called 
“Granny,” brought forward in the gala week of the theatrical 
season’ between Christmas and New Years, represents the 
heroine attempting to be ‘‘thoroughly naughty and up-to-date 
at. the instigation of the real granny of the piece, a terribly 
sophisticated old lady who does not approve of her young rela- 
tive’s self-sacrificing ways and love of cooking, mending, and 
slaving for the family in general.’”? This is one of the real 
modern German comedies, says a Berlin correspondent of -the 
- London Observer, who intimates that to please the “ profiteer 
audience”’ that now goes to the theater the playwright has to 
‘camouflage his work as that of a foreign author. Continuing in 
his account of ‘‘Granny’’ and some others of her contempora- 
ries, he writes: 


‘“The atmosphere is thoroughly comfortable and old-fashioned, 
doubtless because the author, Hans Miiller, hailing from Vienna, 
describes Vienna personalities, always pleasanter than those of 
Berlin, and nobody really believes the change in the young 
Granny when she calls out triumphantly, ‘Now I am a real 
cocotte!’ 

“«Drums in the.Night,’ written by a young Bavarian, Ber- 
thold Brecht, was already produced some time ago in Munich. 
Sex is not quite the principal preoccupation of this play. It 
is less the leit-motif than the drums behind the scenes, sometimes 
muffled and sometimes ominous; sometimes symbolical and 
sometimes tangible. These drums of the November revolution 
in Berlin, 1919, heralded the home-coming of one Andreas, 
returned from long war imprisonment and torture on French 
territory in Africa to claim the girl who has long believed him 
dead in a nameless grave. He goes to find her, at the terrified 
parents’ instigation, in a bar, typical of post-war Berlin, 
celebrating a new engagement to a young profiteer. This is 
a powerful scene, and there are other powerful scenes, always 
with a Spartacist background, lurid and threatening, altho 
the young author in a preface generously permits the producer 
to cut one if necessary. His argument is that tho the 
profiteer and his aimlessly drifting bride-to-be have anticipated 
marriage, the girl by right belongs to the warrior who returns 
to claim her, and who in Act 5 bears her off in triumph.” 


One attempt at camouflage is ‘The Road to Bagdad,” by 
Lorenzo Azertes, but nobody, it is said, pretends to believe that 
this is a genuine Spanish product. 


“Tt is September, 1914, and the five engineers—French, 
English, and German—constructing a section of the Bagdad. 
Railway know nothing of the war and so little about the funda- 
mental passions of mankind that they enter into a compact to 
share the first woman who crosses their lonely path between 
them, irrespective of the wishes of the lady. But the news of 
the war and her appearance on the scene are almost simul- 
taneous. All the fiends on earth are loosed in one corner of the 
desert, and a double tragedy is the result. Very little trouble 
has been spent on the psychology of the different nationalities 
represented, tho the Englishman cuts a particularly good 
figure. The construction is interesting, which is more than can 
be said for ‘The Voyage to Morocco,’ by a certain Pierre Malin, 
whose birthplace is certainly nearer the Spree than the Seine. 
The hero of this highly dubious comedy is victim of feminine 
curiosity concerning the reports spread by a jealous rival in the 
salons he frequents. These allege that once a Moor, more 
jealous still, revenged himself according to the unwritten and 
unmentionable law of honor prevailing in the countries of 
harems, when walls are scaled by amorous adventurers.” 


None of these plays is pretentious, we are told, and on none 
of them has any special expense or trouble been lavished by 
management or scenic artist. Oddly enough— 


“Ambition in production at the moment in Berlin implies 
blind reliance on Russian genius, now that Russian art has 
come as a revelation to those managers with nothing particu- 
larly new in the way of mechanical or lighting effects to offer. 
The Russian ballet and the cabarets have brought a galaxy of 
new talent in their wake. A most daring experiment has been 
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Sv Pome, 


made by the sensation-hungry Theater in der Kéniggrat- 


zerstrasse whose last success ‘Kapellmeister Kreisler,’ now — 


running in New York, will be seen at Drury Lane shortly. Lack 


of good: plays led the management to propose Gobineau’s 


‘Scenes’ of the Renaissance for production by the brilliant young 
Russian T'schelitscheff. 


“Gobineau has long enjoyed a popularity in Germany far and 


away beyond that awarded him in France, but even his sincerest 
professorial admirers can not grant him dramatic talent. Tsche- 


litscheff' accentuates the slowness of movement by artificially — 


impeding the progress of his gorgeously attired Byzantine figures 
across the stage. Gauze and linen are stiffened and glazed, 
monkish garments stand out with a crinoline effect, head-dresses 
resemble nothing so much as the cardboard and wire arrange- 


ments labeled ‘Construction’ that fill the corners of the many - 


Russian art exhibitions to be seen in Berlin. Glittering mo- 
saics of Russian chapels and weird grotesques from some bar- 
baric picture-book are merged into tableaux of Milan, Florence, 
and Rome, seen through Russian eyes. The audience has pro- 
tested on several occasions; the critics object to tableaux vivants 
being made to serve as a play. 

‘It is looked upon as quite a healthy and normal sign that a 
revival of ‘Cesar and Cleopatra’ follows ‘The Devil’s Disciple’ 
this week.” 


WHEN TO MAKE THE CLASS LAUGH 


NY ONE WHO HAS EVER TAUGHT knows how 
A quick a class is to respond to any incitement to laughter. 
An uproar is one of their delights; and the teacher usually 

has to guard himself against a fatuous belief in his own wit; 


since the response he is often served with far outruns his deserts. ; 


Yet the value of laughter as an aid to teaching is not often 
dwelt upon by pedagogs. An ‘‘Evening Instructor’ in the 
employ of the London Country Council declares that laughter, 
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“assuming naturally that the laugh is with and not against | 


the teacher,” acts as a ‘‘kind of lubricant which enables the 
machinery of the mind to run more smoothly” and also indicates 
that ‘the teacher and his class are en rapport.” In the London 
Daily Herald he tells us how it works: 


‘Particularly is this noticeable with mixed classes of evening 
students who.are occupied in business during the day-time, 
and it may not be too much to infer that the introduction of 
laughter into ordinary lectures and classes would do something 
to dispel the blight which seems to have attacked education in 
this country. The essence of teaching is the teacher, but the 
majority of our experts in education seem to think that it is the 
system. The result is that many teachers start handicapped 
by a belief in some pompous and solemn routine in which, so 
they have been led to believe, the secret of success must lie. 
Consequently, overpowered with the seriousness of their work, 
they endeavor to maintain a grave demeanor, and consider 
that this gravity is a sine qué non in their profession. 

“‘The teacher should really adapt himself to the needs of his 
elass, and should not expect to force his class on to his own 
high level of intelligence. Laughter is the best means of adapta- 
tion. An occasional play upon words, and striking and unusual 
illustration, and pieces of humorous censure—all these little 
points serve to arouse the interest and rivet the attention of the 
class. 

“Tt must not be inferred that the teacher should endeavor to 
become a kind of private buffoon: | so many people strain after 
the gnat of originality and swallow the camel of eccentricity. 
But if official teachers, whose existence does not necessarily de- 
pend on their competence in their profession, would consider 
the case of the man with whom success is everything, they might 
pick up some valuable hints in teaching. 


“The crammer (to take as an example a despised profession), 


if he is successful, must at least be able to teach, and any one 
who happens to be present at a class taken by a good crammer 
can not fail to notice that laughter is the chief ingredient in his 
success. He will invariably discourse in a semi-humorous vein: 
he will take far-fetched illustrations; he will employ peculiar 
turns of phrase. All this sticks in the memory. 

‘Teachers and lecturers, particularly the latter, who read 
their lectures persistently, should realize that a slavish subservi- 
ence to routine is not teaching, and that, curiously enough, the 
lighter touch penetrates far more deeply into the students’ 
mind than the lugubrious efforts of the conventional pedagog.” 


‘Manning to correct the impres- 
sion of disbelief in the credal 


-the Bishop’s carefully phrased 


THE RIGHT TO STAY IN A CHURCH AND DENY ITS CREED 


RTHODOXY CHANGES WITH THE TIMES, in the 
view of Dr. Perey Stickney Grant, rector of the Epis- 
eopal Church of the Ascension, in New York, who has 

unshackled himself of theological chains by rejecting the idee 
that Christ had the power of God, and thereby launched a con- 
troversy as wide as the field-~ 

of American journalism. In- 
vited by Bishop William T. 


doctrines which he has given 
the publie, to resign or possibly 
face a trial for heresy, the ven- 
erable clergyman 
terms which the Bishop con- 
siders “vague and ambiguous 
instead of clear and explicit,” 
and so escapes being brought 
before an ecclesiastical court. 
Before, however, 


replies in 


he received 


Dr. 


“apostasy 


letter, Grant reaffirmed 
his ” before the 
plaudits of a congregation 
which included Jews, negroes 
and Chinese, and overflowed 
into the street and into the 
hospitable arms of police 
gathered to prevent what was 
once a too familiar method of 
settling theological disputes. 
The controversy which drew 
this motley congregation of 
races and peoples of 
ereeds, to the dismay of the 
regular attendants at Ascen- 
sion Church, is familiar through 
two thousand years of history, 
but the stage-setting at Fifth 
Avenue and Tenth Street, in 
the city where modernism and 
tradition meet as nowhere else in the world, is generally regarded 
as the most spectacular in latter times. Its chief figure isa man of 
sixty-three who has been nearly forty years in the ministry and is 
now rounding out the thirtieth in his present rectorship—a pic- 
turesque man whose ministerial life in recent years, we are told, 
has been a challenge to authority and a defiance of dogma. _In 
the stress of argument which has followed Dr. Grant’s assertion 
that Christ did not possess the power of God it is not unnatural, 
as one lenient reviewer points out, that some of the venerable 
clergyman’s most bitter critics should attribute to him unworthy 
motives, and seanning at random through hundreds of columns 
one’s eye picks up many harsh appellations, the mildest of which 
is “lover of the limelight.”” On the other hand, he is hailed as a 
and a “lover of. the truth,’ 


divers 
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says Dr. 


‘popular hero,” ’ and is likened by 
one admirer to the lowly Nazarene. 

The question at issue has echoed down to us from the hills of 
Galilee: ‘‘Who do men say that the Son of man is? And they 
said, Some say John the ‘Baptist; some, Hlijah; 


Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. He saith unto them, But who 


and others, 


say ye that I am? 


“JESUS IS THE PORTRAIT OF GOD,” 


Percy Stickney Grant, but, 
that he ascended and is seated upon the 


And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” (Matthew 16 : 13-16). 
Around the meaning of this reply have centered storms of 
debate. Grant 
says: 


In a recent and widely published sermon Dr. 
“Very few clergymen to-day who have been educated in 

the large universities — by 
which I mean places where 
science as well as the classics 
and mathematics are taught 
—aecept the idea that Jesus 
had the of God. He 


doubtless did miracles, as they 


power 


were regarded in His day, but, 
as M. Coué points out, many 
of them were acts of autosug- 
gestion and would fall under 
well-known categories clearly 
and well-classified by psycholo- 
gists to-day. Science under- 
stands them. ‘They not 
miracles.””’ In the same 
Dr. Grant further in- 
volves himself in dispute with 
his Church by asserting that the 
idea of consecrating churches 
is ‘inherited from the age of 
witchcraft, magic and taboo,” 
and that the sacredness of 
marriage “comes not from a 
priest, 
characteristics, which have to. 
do with the attitude and lives 
of the people involved, and 
ean not be preserved as some- 
thing independent of their feel- 
ing, will and behavior.’ These 
statements recall to report- 
ers that several years ago Dr. 
radi- 
cal publie forum in his church 
Bishop 


are 
ser-_ 
mon 


but from its essential 


“we need not believe trant closed an alleged 


right hand of God.” 


he adds, 


by order of the late 
Burch, and that his liberal! views on marriage were denounced 
by Dr. Manning, who was then rector of Trinity Church in 
New York. 

Every newspaper in New York published this sermon, in full 
or in part, the next morning, and it was soon broadeast through- 
out the United States, exciting argument and comment, we are 
told, no Jess among the lowly and the stray ed than among the 
socially elect and the faithful chureh attendants. In taking 
official notice of the sermon and in renewing a discussion which 
the two had had -before, Bishop Manning wrote to Dr. Grant 
that the impression the latter gives to the public is that he 
denies 
longer believes the statement of Christian faith as contained in 
Calling attention to the ordination vows 


the miraculous elements of the Gospel and that he no 


the Apostles’ Creed. 
which require not only adherence to the Creed, but that it be 
taught as well, Bishop Manning says: “Tf you ean not now con- 
scientiously accept and teach the Christian faith as contained 
in the Apostles’ Creed, it is plain that you can not consistently 


continue to hold your commission as a minister and teacher in 
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DIVERS CREEDS AND RACES 


DRAWN 


TO HEAR DR. GRANT, 


whose religion, says a member of his congregation, ‘‘is free from all binding dogma. form, ritual and hypocrisy, as was the lowly Nazarene’s.” 


the Protestant Chureh.”’ 
_Bishop writes: 


In respect to the immediate issue the 


‘‘In my judgment, therefore, you are called upon to follow 
one of two courses. You should at once publicly correct the 
impression given by your recent sermon and state clearly that 
you do accept the faith of the Church as set forth in the Creed, 
or if you do not accept this faith you should voluntarily resign 
from the ministry of this Church. 

““This in no way restricts or conflicts with your personal 
liberty or your freedom of thought. You are at liberty to teach 
whatever you believe, but you are not at liberty to deny the 
faith for which the Protestant Episcopal Church stands and at 
the same time to continue as one of her ministers. 

‘‘The question here involved is one not only of theology but 
of honor and good faith. According to your own statement, it 
appears that you have not only given up belief in this or that 
less important doctrine, but that you have lost your belief in the 
Saviour Himself as He is presented to us in the Four Gospels 
and in the Apostles’ Creed. You will say that this Church 
allows great liberty of interpretation as to the meaning of the 
articles of the Creed. This is quite true, and I rejoice in the 
great liberty of thought which this Church allows, and desire to 
uphold it to the utmost limit that is lawful and right. But 
interpretation of a fact or a truth is one thing and denial of it 
is another. Interpretation means reasonable explanation of a 
fact on the basis of its acceptance as true. To call that inter- 
pretation, which is in fact denial, is a misuse of language. There 
is great liberty of thought and expression in the Episcopal 
Church, but this does not give her ministers the right to deny 
the essential faith for which the Church stands. 

‘‘T do not believe in heresy trials if these can possibly be 
avoided. They ought never to be necessary in the Church 
where the spirit of love and patience and fellowship should 
reign. If any man knows that he can not fulfil’ the terms upon 
which he holds his office in the ministry, he should voluntarily 
retire from it.” 

No whit moved by the Bishop’s letter to change his mind, 
Dr. Grant reiterated his views from the pulpit and from public 
forums. ‘‘We must sweep away the cobwebs from our minds,”’’ 


he says in another published statement. ‘‘ Tradition, mysticism, 


superstition, must give way to scientific facts.”” Again, ‘‘we 
may accept the spiritual teachings of Christ as the basis of our 
religion, but we need not believe that He ascended and is seated 
upon the right hand of God.” ‘‘When your son comes back 
from college, and you say to him, ‘Come to church this morning,’ 
do you want him to reply, ‘Father, no; don’t ask me to listen 
to such bunk as that’?’’ In his formal reply to Bishop Manning, 


Dr. Grant writes: ‘‘I can not love God with my mind and at 


the same time believe that the laws of nature were ever vio- 
lated; for the simple reason that God himself has taught me, 
as He is teaching all our sons and daughters in every modern 
university of the Western world to-day, that these laws are im- 
mutable throughout eternity.’”’ Whereas St. Mark explain; 
Christ’s eure of the man possest of devils “‘by the aid of first- 
century science,’ Dr. Grant explains it “‘by the help of twenti- 
eth-century science,’ and he asks: ‘‘Iis this disloyalty, either 
to Christ or the Chureh?”’ On the eredal doctrine of the descent 
into hell, for which the Episcopal Church has the alternative 
expression, ‘‘place of departed spirits,” Dr. Grant asks if he 
can rightly be said to disbelieve the Creed because he has ‘‘come 
to see that its language here is wholly symbolic.” He agrees 
with the Rey. H. D. A. Major, English churchman and editor 
of The Modern Churchman, who was acquitted of a charge of 
heresy, that the resurrection was spiritual, not physical, and in 
the light of their secant knowledge, asks how else the framers 
of the Creed could declare this ‘‘tremendous truth”’ than in such 
terms as they could understand. Nevertheless Dr. Grant be- 
lieves from his heart that ‘‘Jesus is the portrait of the invisible 
God, the perfect revelation of my Heavenly Father.”’ But he 
is unable to make his own “either Platonist or Aristotelian ex- 
planations of the metaphysical relation between our Lord and 
the Father.”” For that revelation ‘‘we must all alike wait for 
the clear ight of the other world.” 


66 


What he writes, he declares, 
is taught publicly by great numbers of clergymen in the 
Anglican Communion, including not a few Bishops, and probably 


the majority of her most illustrious scholars.’”’ He goes on: 


“With such understanding as I have, I am sure that in some 
sense there was in Jesus an incarnation of Deity. My entire 
spiritual experience makes clear to me that His revelation of 
God is absolutely unique; that He is, as I said above, the very 
Portrait of the Father. But how this was accomplished is to 
me, from the nature of the case, a wholly speculative question, 
as to which I know nothing. It may have been, as with the as- 
sistance of Greek philosophy the author of the Fourth Gospel 
expresses it, by the overshadowing ‘word,’ or ‘reason’ of God; 
or it may have been in one of the hundred other ways that later 
Christians have tried to picture it. 

‘““But I am also sure, because the historic records of His life 
tell me plainly, that He was also perfectly human, with appar- 
ently the limitations of other human beings. If this be not true, 
and if, while on earth, He possest the power of God, could He— 
to mention but a single illustration—have prayed to God, as so 
often He is pictured in the Gospels as doing? Is it not unthink- 


able that God can pray to God? Would it not be truer to say, 


withthe author of the Epistle to the Hebrews; that ‘He learned 


obedience by the ‘things which He suffered?’ 

“But i in thinking of what i is called the Deity of Christ, mere 
intellectual assent. or ‘attempted abstract accuracy seems to me 
to have Jittle value i in Pe with ethical ‘allegiance to His 
. teaching.” re P r : 


yap 


- Ore Grant i is at. once Pein and comforted by the as hee of” 


his own church. From a Unitarian pulpit, says the Rev. Dr. 
Gustav A. Carstensen, rector of the Holy Rood Episcopal 
Church, New York, as he is quoted in press reports): “there 
would have been nothing strik- 
ing or incongruous” in Dr.” 
Grant’s words; ‘‘but proceed- 
ing as they did from the lips 
_ of one appointed to execute 
the office of a priest in the 
Chureh of God and sworn to 
_ preach the Gospel ‘as this 
_ Church has received the same,’ 
_ they have shocked the public 
and made the judicious grieve 
to a degree seldom paralleled 
in this city or anywhere else.”’ 
Most men in the Episcopal 
Chureh are men of modern 
view, states the Rev. George 
Craig Stewart, rector of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
Evanston, Illinois, as he is 
quoted in a dispatch to the 
New York Times. ‘‘They be- 
lieve in evolution. They do 
not believe the world was made 
in 4004 B. C. They do not 
believe that heaven is a place 
after the pattern of Dante’s 
deseription.”’ But “liberalism 
is one thing and skepticism 
and anti-Christian denial is 
. another,’ and ‘‘unless Dr. 
Grant can keep the vows of 
the church he has taken, no 
kind of sophistry will persuade 
honest people that he is justi- 
fied in staying where he 
is.” ‘For honest intellectual 
doubt,” says The Living Church (New York), 
Episcopalian High Church opinion, ‘the whole world has respect. 
For the sort of innuendo which characterizes Dr. Grant’s utter- 
ances one can have nothing but contempt. His carefulness 
to avoid a categorical denial of the faith, such as would be 
positive rather than inferential evidence against him in an 
ecclesiastical court, may conceivably—we do not say certainly 
—enable him to retain his rectorship and its emoluments, but 
one can not see how it can also be possible for him to rétain 
his self-respect.”” There is no question of religious freedom 
involved, in the opinion of the Rev. Frank M. Goodchild, 
pastor of the New York Central Baptist Church, as it is 
quoted in press reports. ‘It is a question of common 
honesty,”’ says Mr. Goodchild. ‘The man who claims the right 
to support in church or school, while he teaches principles or 
doctrines subversive of the institution he is supposed to serve, 
is lacking in ethical sense. If he is honest in his content‘on, 
then we may say that he is ethically crazy.” 
On the other hand, Langdon Gillett, a member of the congre- 
gation of Ascension Church, states in a published letter that 
Dr. Grant is ‘“‘the most er eastl Christ-like man our church 
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UNLESS ONE “BELIEVES CHRIST IS GOD,” 


says Bishop W. 


<P 


(Continued on page 51) 


T. Manning in his reply to Dr. Grant, he can not, 
‘“with honesty, enter the ministry of this church.” 


which represents ~ 
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THE CHURCH AS AN ADVERTISER 


HE METHODS OF SELLING SOAP and tooth paste 

are suggested for ‘‘selling’”’ the Church, as a business 

phrase would put it, and it is ‘‘dollars to doughnuts,” 
we are told, that the method will succeed in this venture as it 
has succeeded in selling everything else. The most effective way 
to reach the crowd and interest them in the Church is through 
the daily newspapers in cities of 250,000 and over, says a com- 
mittee .of the. Chicago Church Federation, which has made a 
study of the subject and now 
in its published findings recom- 
mends that the Church use this 
modern avenue of publicity. 
“Tt pays in dollars to ad- 
vertise,” says the committee 
further, and it cites the fact 
that by advertising one metro- 
politan church inereased its 
loose collections to $22,000 in 
two years, and that other 
smaller churches show a pro- 
portionate inerease. ‘‘Adver- 
tising,”’ continues -the state- 
ment, ‘‘lifts the standard of 
preaching and service in order 
to make good and come up 
to advertising.” Dr. L. M.- 
McCreary, secretary of the 
Baltimore Federation of 
Churches, is equally emphatic 
in favoring the notion. “TI 
believe,” he is quoted as say- 
ing, ‘“‘that the whole status of 
the Church, financial and 
otherwise, can be lifted by 
advertising. Not only by the 
kind that is paid for, accord- 
ing to space, but by the kind 
that is gladly given in news- 
paper columns.” If churches 
believe in their own message, 
why should they not use as 
much energy and intelligence 
to distribute it as the salesmen 
who dispose of material com- 
modities do in letting the public know what they have for 
sale? asks the Baltimore News, remarking that 


“yen if newspaper publicity brought in, as well as more 
adherents and more financial assistance, a good deal of criticism, 
it would be a wholesome experience for religion. No form of 
belief which deserved to survive was ever exterminated by hostile 
criticism. This is only one minor aspect of the question. A 


more important and more obvious one is that every other form | 


of human activity now seeks to make itself known by intelligent 
advertising, and the churches simply can not afford to stand 
alone against the rest of the world and refuse to use the obvious 
human means of spreading their own teaching.” 


A timely offer to help make the whole world aware of what the 
Church has to “sell”? comes from the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, whose vigilance committee recently issued 
a statement urging the application of the methods of the trained 
advertising man to the work of spreading the gospel. The 
statement appeals to the entire membership ‘‘to give the 
churches the splendid cooperation for which their special train- 
ing as advertising men and sales managers fits them to bring 
to all elements of our society the gospel of truth and right 
doing, and the development of a conscience that shall save the 
world from misery and ruin.” 


| 
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IS MARRIAGE BREAKING DOWN? | 


SSERTING THAT MARRIAGE is a failure is rather 
premature, we are told, but Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
confronted with the startling percentage of divorces as 

compared with marriages in Denver and Chicago, comes to the 
conclusion that it has proved to be a failure, and he envisages 
a possible time when the marriage tie will be altogether dis- 
carded. Judge Lindsey sits on the bench of the Denver Domestic 
Relations Court, where the sorry tale of domestic difficulty and 
marital infidelity falls continuously on his ears, and where the 
decrees of the divorce courts afford too often the grim climax to 
the stories which apparently began so happily at the altar. It 
may not, then, be surprizing, we are told, that the Denver judge 
is reluctantly persuaded that the institution of marriage is like 
a broken reed. Speaking recently in New York, Judge Lindsey 
said that for every marriage in Denver in 1922 there has been 
a separation. For every two marriage licenses there has been 
a divorce suit filed. ‘‘ Think of it,’’ he exclaims, as he is quoted in 
press reports. ‘‘In the last four years the marriage and divorcee 
rate has changed from four to one to two to one. These statistics 
show the number of separations arising from non-support and 
desertion which have come under the observation of my Domes- 
tic Relations Court.’”’ In Chicago last year, he proceeds, ‘‘re- 
ports showed that there were 39,000 marriage licenses granted 
and 13,000 divorce decrees signed. Remember that the decrees 
signed did not represent ail of those filed, nor the large number of 
separations. You see at once how lamentably marriage has 
failed.”’ Another tendency indicated by Judge Lindsey is the 
actual decrease in the number of marriage licenses issued, to 
explain which he says that many persons are dispensing with what 
he calls ‘‘the conventional formality of marriage. In 1920 there 
were 4,002 marriage licenses issued in Denver. Compare that 
with the 3,008 in 1922, and it makes you think, doesn’t it?”’ The 
economic independence of woman is another ‘‘vital reason for 
the failure of marriage,’’ in Judge Lindsey’s opinion. Economie 
independence is not bad in itself, he holds, but he believes it is 
bringing about a new standard of living. Elaborating on this 
theory, he says: 


““T mean that since so many people fail to live together after 
the conventional formality of marriage, they are justifying them- 
selves in living together without that formality. If they dis- 
agree, a separation is much simpler than the expenses and diffi- 
eulty of a divorce. Thousands are doing this without making 
a general announcement before the world at large. But they are 
justified in their small groups—in their own little worlds. How 
long will it be before these little worlds merge and form the big 
world?” 


Noting that Judge Lindsey is not against the institution of 
marriage, and that he ‘‘has no alternative or substitute to offer 
for marriage, the home and the family,’ the Topeka Daily 
Capital remarks that marriage must be a failure, if at all, in com- 
parison with something else. ‘‘And there is nothing else.’’ In 
his own court Judge Lindsey necessarily ‘‘sees what is worst in 
home life and this is perpetually brought to him.” 
record that he finds, but as the Kansas paper sees it, 


It is a bad 


“The fact about marriage and the home, the only place where 
it is possible that children can be born and reared, is that the 
institution is still in advance of human nature. Just as 
humanity is not ready for peace and so must prepare for war and 
get it, so humanity is not altogether fit for the home and family. 

“No reform of the institution of marriage is offered, so the only 
remedy must be a reform of the people who venture out upon 
the stormy sea of the home by getting married. They embark 
on it too thoughtlessly and casually as an experiment that they 
ean abandon if it doesn’t suit them. They have little conception 
of what they are getting into, of its responsibilities. They hardly 
appreciate what the home demands, such as mutual love, mutual 
understanding, mutual consideration, mutual confidence and 
respect and mutual industry. These are exacting demands. 
Possibly Judge Lindsey can in his lecture tour help marriage to 


become a greater suecess by emphasizing what its obligations are 
and inducing people to go into it less lightly. A nation without 
homes for its children would be a dreary spectacle, and that is 
what must happen when marriage is a failure.” ame 


FOR GREATER RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. IN 
WORLDLY AFFAIRS Sees 


HILE THE WORLD IS USING modern methods, 

\ \ 5 the Church, we are told, is still resorting to the ox-cart 

method of progress and wondering why it moves so 
slowly. The great power of the Sunday-school, for instance, 
says Roger W. Babson, the eminent business statistician, seems 
to be waning before-the encroachment of the colored supple- 
ments, the movies and the billboards—al! of them largely direct- 
ing the thoughts of the young people of to-day. It is a big and 
worthy thing for a church to build a parish house in which 
theatricals and socials can be given once a week; but how much 
more could be accomplished if the church would purchase the 
leading movie theater in the community and use modern methods 
in directing the thoughts and motives of its young people! 
‘Therefore,’ writes Mr. Babson in The Continent (Presbyterian), 
‘if the Church is truly serious in its desire to accomplish results, 
its members wil! endeavor to acquire control of the newspapers, 
movies and billboards of their community.’’ Religious control, 
by which is meant control by religious men, should be extended, 
he suggests, to include radio, the retail business, in which 5,000,- 
000 people are daily engaged in forming and training the desires 
of our children; banking, and certain manufacturing industries. 
Under the last head Mr. Babson lists the manufacturing of 
women’s garments, and says, if fashions are inevitable, ‘‘ they 
ought to be determined by the better element of the community, 
instead of the worst, especially when the change can be so easily 
accomplished.’ Outside of the essentials, many things ‘‘do us 
more harm than good. Instead of preaching against them and 
scolding about them, the most effective way to handle the prob- 
lem would be for the church to be a factor in determining fashions 
in clothes, homes, furnishings.’’ Mr. Babson goes on: 

“The church is wondering why it is losing its grip on the 
masses. It wonders why lodges, mutual benefit associations, - 
insurance companies and other organizations are growing so 
rapidly while the Church is lagging behind. One real reason is 
that the Church is using outgrown methods to reach the people, 
while lodges and mutual benefit associations are using modern 
insurance methods. The Church must devise some way to take 
care of its unfortunates. If aman who is a member of a church 
and a member of a lodge is helped materially by that lodge when 
he needs it but hears nothing from the church, he naturally 
thereafter gives his support to the lodge rather than to the 
church. I am not saying that the Church should mix up in 
mutual benefit insurance, but the Church must do something to 
help its unfortunates in some material way. In saying this I 
have in mind not necessarily the poor, but rather the salaried 
man who has not been able to save and is taken ill and left with- 
out any means of support.” “. 

The greatest immediate opportunity, thinks Mr. Babson, is 
in the use of proxies in connection with securities already owned 
by church people. If the proxies were used intelligently and 
collectively, in the interests of righteousness, he believes, a 
tremendous forward step would be taken. He points out that— 


“This would require no additional investment, but simply a 
sense of responsibility regarding the investments which we 
already have. Moreover, I believe that if we would do this, our 
losses would be less and our profits greater. An analysis of the 
losses which investors make suggests the fundamental trouble to 
be ‘absentee ownership.’ Under the present system absentee 
ownership may be necessary, but the evils connected with it 
would be greatly reduced, if all could realize that with ownership 
goes responsibility. Yes, in the sight of God, we stockholders 
may now be held accountable for the doings of the corporations 
in which we hold stock. With ownership go both responsibility 
and opportunity.” 
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SIX-ROOM HOUSE No. 610 


Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Association 


This is one of the ninety-six designs in “Face 
Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


Homes of Lasting 


Satisfaction 


For the home-builder who seeks a house that 
will be beautiful when completed and grow 


more charming with age; that willbe as staunch 


A‘F-B-A 
USE FACE BRICK 
—it Pays 


in the days of his grandchildren as in his own 
time; that will require no repairs and but a 
minimum of upkeep; that will save in insur- 


ance rates and fuel bills—in short,for the home- 
builder who seeks the utmost of beauty and 
durability at the greatest ultimate economy. 
Face Brick has an interesting story. It is told 
in detail in “The Story of Brick.” For your 
copy, address American Face Brick Associa- 


“The Story of Brick” is an attractive booklet with beautiful 
illustrations of modern homes, and discusses such matters as 
Comparative Costs, Basic Requirements in Building, The Ex- 
travagance of Cheapness, Financing the Building of a Home, 
and kindred subjects. A copy will be sent free to any pro- 
spective home-builder. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” embrace 96 
designs of Face Brick bungalows and small houses. These 
houses are unusual and distinctive in design, economical to 
build, and convenient in floor plan. ‘Face Brick Bungalow 
and Small House Plans” are issued in four booklets, showing 
3 to 4-room housés, 5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 
8-room houses. The entire set for one dollar; any one of the 
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tion, 1734 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Send for these booklets: 


books, twenty-five cents. We can supply complete working 
drawings, specifications and masonry quantity estimates at 
nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs of Face Brick 
houses, mostly two stories, representing a wide variety of ar- 
chitectural styles and interior arrangements. These houses 
were selected from 350 designs submitted in a nation-wide 
Architectural Competition. Sent for50 cents. We also dis- 
tribute complete working drawings, specifications and 
quantity estimates for these houses at nominal cost. 

“Orienting the House” is an illustrated booklet, with a sun 
dial chart and explanation for placing the house with refer- 
ence to light and shade. Sent for 10 cents. 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be 


OWEVER little we talk of it, the 

emotions engendered by the war 
creep into verse now and then. We notice 
that the feeling becomes personal and par- 
ticular and the place some little spot not 
on the great map of the conflict. . Here 
is one with an additional note that we 
read in The Poetry Review (London): 


TOMBE DES ANGLAIS 


By Hagar Pau 


Sleep, in this forest plot, 
Unknown for ever. 

Though France forgetteth not 
Your Jast endeavour, 

Your own shall find the spot 
Neyer, ah, never! 


Sun on the forest wide, 
But not for your seeing. 

Nor how down each green ride 
Red deer go fleeing. 

Bright youth, a martyr, died, 
France, in thy freeing. 


Boyhood’s scarce conscious breath 
Cheerfully given 

None to record each death, 
How each had striven— 

Greater love no man hath 
This side of Heaven. 


Some of our unknown warriors lie in one large 
grave in the forest between Scissons and Villers- 
Cotteréfs, at a crossroads called Rond de la Reine. 
This grave, which is known as ‘“‘Tombe des An- 
glais,’’ is beautifully tended by a French family of 
Villers-Cotteréts, and is railed round to keep the 
deer from trampling it. 


Here is another one from the London 
Saturday Review. The author has been 
well known to us since the war. 


THE BELFRY OF MONS 


By Witrrip THORLEY 


At Mons there is a belfry tall 
That chimes from noon to noon; 
At every quarter of the hour 
It scatters forth a lovely shower 
Of little notes that from the tower 
All flutter down in tune. 


At Mons from out the Market Place 
The streets rise up the hill 

Where ring the chimes that year by year 

Cry out, ‘‘ Look upward, lads, and cheer! 

For God's own Kingdom now and here, 
And peace and right good-will.” 


At Mons there lie a mort o’ lads 
A-row and underground, 

That shall not hear the belfry ring 

Nor human voice nor anything, 

Until at the last summoning 
They hear the trumpet sound. 


THERE is an unpretentious little homily 
in The Kansas Legionnaire (Wichita) which 
we quote under the impression that it 
struggles to express sentiments that might 
be found struggling in a good many hearts: 


OUR FIGHT 


By Maurice C. WauvuGu 


i have often wished I had left my bones 

Over there in France ‘neath the shell-torn soil, 
When ideals were high, and the crumbling thrones 
Seemed a recompense for our bloody toil. 


I have often pondered since my return 

To a Jand so filled with a greed for gain 
What befell the virtues we so idly spurn? 
Was our fight for right really fought in vain? 


Yet what a stand for a man to take 

When he knows this land has its wrongs to right; 
Tho’ he fought in war for his country’s sake, 
Should*he shun in peace the fight he could fight? 
When the last salute has been fired some day, 
And the shades are drawn, and the flag’s half mast, 
It would be better far to pass away 


With the thought, ‘I fought right up to the last." 


The Measure (February) goes forward. 


bravely and has completed a double span 
of months. We are apprized that Mr. 
Norris is an instructor in Harvard. - A 
line in ‘“‘Hamlet’’ must have been: his 
inspiration here: i 


FACTS 


By Wiii1am A, Norris 


Figure this out: 


There was a man who loved horses, 

And dogs with big brown eyes, 

And cold winds over the fields in autumn; 

And between riding upwind and stroking a dog’s 
head in the firelight 

Iie found time to get married, 

And have three children, 

And grow old with deep wrinkles under his eyes. 


And there was a man who smoked long pipes, 
Sitting in his study by an oil lamp, 

Turning old yellow pages 

And brushing the dust from his knees; 

And between Plato and Robert Browning 

He found time to get married, 

And have three children, 

And grow old with deep wrinkles under his eyes, 


Tonight the dead leaves scratch on a pair of tomb 
stones, 

And only a wry-faced moon hears the wind talking, 

Talking about dogs and horses, 

Talking about Plato and Robert Browning. 


TueERE 1s in this the lilt of the waves and 
the vagrancy of the sea. The contest for 
mastery between the sea and those who sail 
if appears in this homely legend which we 
read in the New York Times as well as in 
that line of one of the characters in 
Heijerman’s play ‘“‘The Good .Hope,’’ 
when he says, ‘‘We take the fish and. the 
sea takes us,” 


THE SEA WOLF 
By VIoLer MeDotasn 


The fishermen say, when your catch is done 
And you're sculling in with the tide, 

You must take great care that the Sea Wolf’s share 
Is tossed to him overside. 


They say that the Sea Wolf rides, by day, 
Unseen on the crested waves, 

And the sea mists rise from his cold green eyes 
When he comes from his salt sea caves. 


The fishermen say, when it storms at night 
And the great seas bellow and roar, 

That the Sea Wolf rides on the plunging tides, 
And you hear his howl at the door. 


And you must throw open your door at once, 
And fling your catch to the waves, 

Till he drags his share to his cold sea lair, 
Straight down to his salt sea caves. 


Then the storm will pass, and the still stars shine, 
In peace—so the fishermen say— 

But the Sea Wolf waits by the cold Sea Gates 
For the dawn of another day. 


returned. 


Frew places create like Florence nos- 
talgia in the returned American after 
his wander years are over. Unforgetable 
wholly, tho, is the picture of this 
queen city, from the hills above it, such as 
this poem in Scribner s outlines: 


AGAIN FIESOLE 


By Marre E. Ricwarp 
FiesoLte!—The Stadium, the blue sky 
“Above me, as it was that Sabbath year 
We spent beside the Arno.—You were by 
The days I lingered here! 


From here we saw the orchards blooming white, 
The almond blushing, and the vines in bands 
Clasping the slim young tree boles left and 
right, 
As if they held their hands. 


The gray old olive-trees that heaving fill 
The rough and stony hollows by the road, 

Stooped to the quarry underneath the hill, 
Where oxen felt the goad. 


*Round the blue hills we let our vision run, 
Vagrant our speech, as wandering minstrels _ 
roam; : 
So, oft we lingered till the setting sun 
Touched the cathedral’s dome. 


We watched the curléd river in the dusk, 
Saw lights spring out like jewels on its brim; 
Before we wandered down, we breathed the 
musk - 
Of pale primroses dim. 


Fiesole!—From here we saw the beam 
Of Fifi’s candles that she set to say 

Their homely tale of fruit and cakes and cream 
That waited by the way. ; ie 


Our little room close by the river’s marge! 
What held it not of learnéd things and 
sweet ?— 
So little! clasping close a love so large 
It scarce seemed meet! 


To-day the 

Straining 

pass; 

No little room, no lighted candles wait ;— 
“Man is as grass.”’ 


little room is desolate.— 
my heart, these shadowy memories 


Rhythmus in its second issue brings us 
something in the opulent vein of Keats, 
tho with modern sophistication: 


CAPRICCIO 


Bapsette Deutscu 

T shall have pearls blacker than caviar, 
Iubies such as a ripe pomegranate bleeds, 
Gold pale as honey dripping from a star, 


Brought me by slaves like snow and apple-seeds, 


I shall have linen smooth as pigeons’ throats, 
I shall have purple more than sunset-red, 
The velvet leap of leopards to my boats, 

The fragrance of the cedars to my bed. 


I shall have music stronger than the wind 
And sweeter.than a Chinese apricot. 

In gardens like a translucent melon-rind 

I shall haye dreams as sharp as bergamot. 


Before my throning presence, emperors 

Will stand abashed as troubled children do. 

I shall not smile though every knee defers, 

But bid them go, bid them bring night, and you. 
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Train-Like Regularity 
for Your Travelers, Too 


Ample carrying space in 
rear deck locker 


Closed cars make salesmen more efficient. 
They work in all weather. 


But chassis reliability is even more important 
in making their time productive. 


Essex cars continue year after year in smooth, 
dependable, economical duty. Many have 
passed their sixty thousandth mile and are 
still serving efficiently. 


That is the reason so many business houses 
are turning to the Essex Cabriolet for their 
travelers Savings in time, repair expense, 
operating costs and the longer mileage life, 
make it far more economical even than cars 
that cost less but which are too frail for this 
hard, constant service. 


Touring - - - *1045 Coach = - - $1145 
(Freight and Tax Extra) 
‘Canadian Prices f. 0. b. Windsor, Ont., all duty, sales and excise taxes paid 
Touring - $1550 Cabriolet - $1605 Coach - $1605 


Radiator shutters and 
motometer give summer 
efficiency in winter driving 


ESSEX Cabriolet *1145 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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badges are given. These subjects, in spite of their familiarity 
to Scouts and the parents of Scouts, may give the country at 
large a new insight into the value of Scout training. The list 
runs as follows: 


Agriculture, Angling, Archery, Architecture, Art, Astronomy, 


Athletics, Automobiling, Aviation, Bee-Keeping, Bird Study, 
Blacksmithing, Botany, Bugling, Business, Camping, Carpentry, 


A TRAFFIC SCOUT. 


The Organization proved its efficiency in cooperation with the police 
during the G. A. R. encampment in Des Moines, and plans are now 
making for similar cooperation in New York City. 


Chemistry, Civics, Conservation, Cooking, Craftsmanship, 
Cycling, Dairying, Electricity, Firemanship, First Aid, First 
Aid to Animals, Forestry, Gardening, Handicraft, Hiking, 
Horsemanship, Interpreting, Leather-Working, Life-Saving, 
Machinery, Marksmanship, Masonry, Mining, Music, Painting, 
‘Pathfinding, Personal Health, Photography, Physical Develop- 
ment, Pioneering, Plumbing, Poultry-Keeping, Printing, Public 
Health, Radio, Safety First, Scholarship, Sculpture, Penmanship, 
Signaling, Stalking, Surveying, Swimming, Taxidermy. 

The badges are won by real proficiency, with a requirement 
in the way of “concrete accomplishment”’ before the award is 
made. This phase of the matter is illustrated by the 
following excerpt from the Court of Honor records of Rochester, 
Nea’. : 

Scout Harry Tompkins of the Roosevelt Troop passed 15 
Merit Badges last spring during a Troop Advancement drive. 

The Chairman of the Court of Honor, thinking that one boy 
might have slipt through most of his requirements without 
any real work, proceeded to cross-examine him as follows: 

“What did you do for your Electricity Merit Badge?” 

““T wired my father’s house,” replied Tompkins. 

“How did you earn your Automobiling Merit Badge?” 

““T designed and built an automobile.” 

“How fast will it go?” 

“Forty-five to fifty miles an hour.’ 

“What did you paint for your Painting Merit Badge?” 

“IT painted my father’s house last spring.” 

**You win,’ said the Chairman. ‘Next.’ 


The Eagle Scout badge, the highest rank in Scouting, is awarded 
to.any First Class Scout qualifying for twenty-one merit badges. 
Four thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven Scouts have 
won the Eagle Scout badge since the beginning of the Move- 
ment in this country, out of which number 1,477 have been 
awarded up to datein 1922. This shows, a leader of the move- 
ment points out that, “the Leadership, literature and Courts 
of Honor are functioning far more effectively than ever before.” 

The Scouts of the country have found an interesting and 
important development of their general program in cooperating 
with Police Departments. The 25,000 Boy Scouts of Greater 
New York, it is predicted, will contribute to the welfare of the 
community as guardians of the public safety, ‘“‘in official eco- 
operation with the police,” as the result of a recent conference 
between officials of the New York City Police Department and 


the Boy Scouts of America. According to a bulletin, issued by 
the Headquarters of the Scouts on January 25th: 


An offer to present special honor medals to Scouts who render 
conspicuous service in safety-first work, in the same way that 
awards are accorded the Police fot heroic work, was made by 
Barron C. Collier, Deputy Police Commissioner. 


importance of Safety Work, and suggested important service 
which Boy Scouts could render. Further consideration will be 
given to a plan whereby each of the 25,000 Scouts and Scout 
officials of the community will have opportunity to qualify as 
aides to the Commissioner on Safety First, under conditions 
which would make each a representative of the methods and 
principles for which the Safety First Bureau of the Police De- 
partment is working. The plan will further provide opportunity 
whereby Scouts, through local Scout leaders, will be called upon 
for specifie service. 

A committee was appointed to draft a definite plan, to be 
submitted to the five borough councils, in order that rapid prog- 
ress may be made. 


While New York is planning, Des Moines, Iowa, has already 
put the idea in practise. The Scouts of the country in general, 
and of Des Moines in particular, are very proud of a letter 
signed jointly by the Des Moines Superintendent of Public 
Safety and by the Chief of Police, which runs: 


We take pleasure in conveying the appreciation of the Police 
Department for the wonderfully efficient service rendered by 
the Boy Scouts during the G. A. R. Encampment. 


The protecting care of the Scouts for the old Veterans, was. 


largely responsible for the success of the Encampment and 
for the almost perfect elimination of accidents. This test 
to which the Scouts were put proves the worth of the Organi- 
zation. 

We saw the Boy Scouts on the street corners where traffic was 
dangerously congested, directing that traffic correctly and rapidly 
with all the skill of our old traffic policemen. We saw them 
assisting old Veterans across streets, directing them kindly and 
correctly to their destination. We saw them along the line 
of march, with their water-pails. We saw them doing acts of 
kindness everywhere. 

For all this service, the Police Department of your city recog- 
nizes the worth of the Boy Scout Movement, and thanks them 
for the efficient and manly service they rendered this department 
and the old soldiers. We are sure that the G. A. R., the Execu- 


DINNER FOR FOUR. 


This part of Boy Scouting suits the eternal boy the world over, and 
the organized movement of American Boy Scouts helps them to get 
the largest percentage of fun and profit out of it. 


| 


tive Committee of the Encampment, and every citizen of Des 
Moines, will join in this appreciation and commendation. 


The Fire Warden in Concord, Massachusetts, made a special 
appeal last spring, says another report, reviewing another phase 
of Scout activity, for the service of Scouts as volunteers during 
the spring months when forest fires and grass fires are prevalent. 
The report runs: 


Arrangements were made for the high-school Scouts to be 


Mr. Collier 
outlined a plan for arousing the people of New York to the 
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PACKARD 


SST aN Tao oS) 


Both the Twin Six and the Single 
Six are, of course, equipped with 
Delco Ignition;—and you have 
only to “Ask the Man Who 
Owns One” to learin what deep 
satisfaction Packard owners take 


in Delco performance. Owners 
of other high grade motor cars, 
which are also Delco equipped, ex- 
press the same deep satisfaction 
in the performance of America’s 
foremost Ignition equipment. 


Tue Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
SDAytTon, Outo, U.S: A: 
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ON A WINTER HIKE. 


The Scouts have been showing increased outdoor activity during 
winter months in the past two years, following the advice of Walter 
Camp, one of the leaders of the movement. 


excused from class upon the sounding of the forest fire-alarm. 
The boys would hasten to the fire-station, board the forest-fire 
motor wagon and be taken to the scene of the fire for action. 
They received preliminary drills in the proper handling of the 
extinguishers, in brooming a fire, in digging trenches for back- 
firing, ete. A record was kept by the Fire Warden of each boy 
who answered each forest fire-alarm, and this was totaled at 
the end of the season. ‘‘The unit was a great success,” says 
the local executive. ‘‘In one instance the Scouts received special 
commendation for their share in saving a house from taking fire 
and for their excellent work in extinguishing a grass and woods 
conflagration on the grounds of this home.” 


Another Scout activity is revealed in this excerpt from the 
Scout records of Kenilworth, Utah: 


At the home of three-year-old Melba McCall, one chilly 
morning of last October, great anxiety prevailed. The child 
eould not be found. A thorough search of the town had failed 
to trace her. Men were not available for the work, as they were 
busy at the mines. At noon a selected group of boys, composed 
in large part of Boy Scouts, began a search under the leadership 
of the deputy sheriff. A skirmish line, formed by the boys on 
the eastern boundary of Kenilworth, proceeded eastward. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon, about one and a half miles from 
the boundary of the town, the little girl was found by Scouts 
Woodhead, Cheney and Jewkes. Cold and weak, she was 
brought home in the sweater of one of the Scouts. ‘A night 
in the hills,” says the Secoutmaster of the troop, ‘might have 
meant the death of the little girl.” 


Here are some random notes, typical of Scout activities 
throughout the country: 


Troop 7, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has played a most prac- 
tical part at a number of crowded and thrilling games of baseball 
recently. Its members rendered first-aid to twenty spectators. 

Last Christmas, Troop 29 of Detroit, Michigan, made and 
repaired 1,399 toys for poor children. During the past ten 
months this troop has rendered 2,400 hours of service to nation, 
State and city, and has responded to every service call from 
headquarters. 

In the recent $12,000,000 fire that swept the business section 
of Astoria, Oregon, and left 2,500 people homeless, every active 
troop of Boy Scouts and every Scout who had been a member of 
the Organization since 1916, were on duty throughout the night 
, and assisted in guard, errand and messenger service. 


Winter scouting is said to have been growing very rapidly in 


favor during the past two years, so that nowadays almost as — 
_ many parties of young woodsmen may be found abroad during 


February as in the summer months. Walter Camp’ s statement 


is quoted to the effect that: 


“Scouting is a hardy outdoor plant, no dilicate hothouse 


bloom. It lives and moves and_has its being under open skies. 
Winter or summer, a Boy Scout is happiest doing things out-of- 
doors, swimming, hiking, cycling, making his own camp-fire 
and cooking his own mess, following old trails or laying new 
ones. / 


There are still nearly 8,000,000 boys in the country available 


as Scout material, and it would be easy enough to recruit into 


the Organization a far larger number than the present facilities 
could care for. A bulletin from the Headquarters of the Organ- 
ization to ‘‘writers, editors, owners of periodicals, cartoonists, 


poets and other artists,” announces that: 


These boys will not be accepted in the movement on a super- 


ficial basis, that is, without competent leadership and an organ- 


ization to efficiently take care of them. In order to obtain this 
leadership, it takes a deeper understanding than the public 
has ever had before of what Scouting means to the country to- 
day. It takes leadership of red-blooded men of strong character 
as Scoutmasters and assistant Seoutmasters. It takes the back- 
ing of mothers’ and women’s organizations. It takes the service 
of professional and business men as council members, promoters, 
troop committeemen, special examiners, members of Courts 
of Honor. It takes the active cooperation of institutions such 
as the church, the school, the press, business clubs, and in most 
cases it gets this cooperation. 


The ‘‘Scoutmaster,’’ the man who gives his time, patience, 
and best energy to training a group of boys, receives a tribute, 
in the verses by Edgar A. Guest: 


There isn’t any pay for you, you serve without reward. 

The boys who tramp the fields with you but little could afford, 
And yet your pay is richer far than men who toil for gold. 

For in a dozen different ways your service shall be told. 


You'll read it in the faces of a troop of growing boys, 
You'll read it in the pleasure of a dozén manly joys, 

And down the distant future—you will surely read it then, 
Emblazoned through the service of a band of loyal men. 


Five years of willing labor and of brothering a troop, 

Five years of trudging highways, with the Indian ery and whoop, 
Five years of camp fires burning, not alone for pleasure’s sake, 
But the future generation which these boys are soon to make. 


They have no gold to give you, but when age comes on to you 

They’ll give you back the splendid things you taught them how 
to do. 

They'll give you rich contentment and a thrill of honest pride 

And you'll see your nation prosper, and you'll all be satisfied. 


AN UNUSUALLY TICKLISH JOB. 


Here is a swarm of wild bees which these Scouts, utilizing their 
training in the hahits of such insects; succeeded in getting into the 
improvised hive, constructed of an old nail-keg. 
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Have you 
a Cinderella 


INDERELLA shivering in rags 

was pathetic even in a fairy story. 
But in real life, when Cinderella is 
your heating system, tattered and 
out at elbow, it’s a tragedy and you 
do the shivering. 


Ragged covering, or no covering at 
all, on pipes and heater means that 
the hottest fire has a hard time to 
make itself felt upstairs. Where the 
lack of covering leaves pipe or heater 
exposed, heat pours out. That is 
why so many cellars are too warm 
while the folks two flights up have to 
put on wraps. And you have to 
buy more coal than you need that is 
high in price and hard to get. 


Save heat and save money 
with Improved Asbestocel 


You'll be a lot more comfortable if 
you have your heating plant properly 
covered. A good heat insulation, 
like Improved Asbestocel, keeps your 
house warmer and yet cuts your coal 
bills. This means that the insulation 
pays for itself in a season or two. 


Improved Asbestocel, the insulation 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 

CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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in your cellar? 


with the red band, is the material 
you should use, because tests have 
proved that of all the household 
coverings on the market, this one 
saves most heat per dollar of cost. 


Here is the reason: Improved As- 
bestocel is made of crisscross cor- 
rugated sheets, which prevent the 
free circulation of air through the 
covering. (It is moving air that car- 
ries off heat.) This crisscross con- 
struction is found only in Improved 
Asbestocel. 


Consult your plumbing and heating 
contractor. Hecan apply the insula- 
tion in two or three days, and without 
disturbing your fire. Have him cover 
pipes, flues, ducts and the heater itself. 


And of course when building, see 
that Improved Asbestocel is specified. 

To make sure of getting Improved 
Asbestocel, look for the red band on 
the inside end of each length. Send 
in the coupon. The sooner you do 
it, the more money you save. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., 
Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos Improved 
As 


bestoce 


I 


Where to 
Astestocel 


The same people who re- 
pair your furnace and piping 
will install Improved Asbesto- 
cel for you. Plumbers, steam- 
fitters, sheet metal workers 
and ventilating concerns all 

; over the country apply it. 
— and how 
Mail the coupon below to 
your heating man, or to us 


--_-_-_------— 


Please have my heating plant inspected. 
I want to know how Improved Asbestocel 
can help it to do a better job. Also send me 
the booklet, ‘‘Bare Pipes Waste Fuel.” 
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Sealdsweet Fi 


‘Florida Grapefruit fa 


“When Winter Comes” you 
need the food elements supplied § 
by Sealdsweet grapefruit 


0-10-1010 -(0- 10-10 fe fee 


APPETIzING, nutritious and tonic, filled with 
juice rich in vitamines, they are ideal for winter 
diet, aiding in the digestion of other foods, 
They may be eaten freely at every meal, in a 
pleasing variety of ways, and will bring to your 
table a touch of Florida’s glorious sunshine. 

If youare familiar with these nutritious food-fruits, 
this season’s excellent crop will enable you to eat 
more of them, to the pleasure of your palate and 
the benefit of your health. 

In case you have not found out ‘vr yourself the 
cheer and strength that Sea/dsweet grapefruit 
afford, resolve to try them without delay, from 
the abundant shipments now moving to market. 


Make this a Sealdsweet grapefruit 
winter, that you may enjoy life fully 
and have better health 


SEND FOR GIFT COPY OF BOOK 


“ HOME USES FOR JUICES OF SEALDSWEET 
ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT” 


Contains tested recipes for home use, in new and 
pleasing ways, of the juices of these food and health 
fruits, Illustrated in natural colors; invaluable in 
the household, helpful in sick-rooms, A gift copy is 
yours for the asking. Address 

Florida Citrus Exchange 
704 Citrus Exchange Building 
Tampa, Florida 


Sealdsweet 
Glorida Oranges _ 


The kind you may drink. Juicyin the extreme, 
finely flavored, sweet and satisfying Ripened 
on the trees, filled with inner goodness, what- 
ever the color ar outward appearance 


<I 


F: CITRUS EXCHANGE A 


© 


Ask for SEALDSWERET 
oranges and grapefruit — 
insistthat they befurnished 
to you in wrappers bearing 
this trade-mark, 


lee lee tele 


Orange Soup 


See recipe in 
‘ free book) 
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A BOY TRAPPER WHO CROSSED CANADA FOR REVENGE 


NINETEEN - YEAR-OLD French 
Canadian, Jacques Richtor, staggered 

from the “blind baggage”’ of a train arriv- 
ing in Toronto, Canada, from the West, 
the other day, records a special dispatch 
from Toronto to the Boston Transcript, at 
the end of a 2,000-mile journey in pursuit 
of the man who had stolen his huskies and 


and asked him where he was going. ‘‘What 
business is it of yours?” returned the youth, 
who seemed to be in a dull rage against 


everybody and everything. The police- 
man, naturally, nabbed him; and when he 
did so, reports John R. Bone, the Toronto 
| correspondent of The Trariscript: 


He found the boy’s great frame was 
| emaciated, his cheeks sunken, his strength 
that of a kitten, and his face with a tell-tale 
pallor. So the boy was escorted not to 
the cells but to the hospital. 

There it was found he was in an advanced 
stage of starvation.. After food and rest 
he related a story of the great lone North- 
land that out-movies any movie, and out- 
fictions any fiction. 

Revenge brought him to Toronto. Some 
one told him the man who had done him 
the great wrong in the broad silence of the 
Arctic had gone to Toronto. He had no 
idea where Toronto was or what it was— 
he assumed it was a trading-post, maybe a 
village where he would be able to run his 
man down promptly. So he set out to find 
Toronto. And for two thousand miles, all 
the way from Great Slave Lake to Toronto, 
he beat his way. - For the last four days 
of his journey his only nourishment had 
been one cup of tea. He has not found 
his man or his huskies.. And yet some day, 
somewhere— 

Jacques Richtor’s amazing journey is but 
one of many amazing things herelates. On 
the north shore of Great Slave Lake he has 
lived from birth. He and his father are 
trappers. Fort Henry, where they take 
their furs, is 740 miles away. But here is 
Jacque’s own story: 

“T was born in the Athabasca. My 
father is seventy years old and stands six 
foot seven. I don’t know much of my 
mother. Father never speaks of her. 
He told me that she ran off with another 
man when I was two years old because she 
was tired of the loneliness. After that my 
father had to catch a deer and he raised me 
on deer milk. 

‘‘He was a chemist in England, and in 
our cabin we had several books on ehem- 
istry. We had three other books, and on 
them I was educated. They were three 
books of Longfellow’s poems and my father 
taught me to read from them. 

““T never saw a woman until I was fifteen. 
That year my father took me to Fort 
Henry. I asked him who this man was 
who wore such a long coat, and he told me 
it was a woman. He took me to a place 
they called a lunch house and there I 
tasted pie for the first time. JI had been 


' | brought up on meat and cornmeal bread. 


I ate a whole pie that time. Then I had 
ice-cream and strawberries, the first time 
I had them, and the last.’ 

Jacques Richtor never saw an automobile 
until he rode in one two weeks ago. He 
never saw a street car until he came to 
Toronto. He never saw a telephone, and 


his furs. He had come from the Great, 
Slave Lake in “Athabasca, just ‘under the’ 
Aretie Circle. -A policeman noticed him,,. 


he never spoke on one until he came to St. 
Michael’s hospital. 

Richtor was well educated by his father. 
He has a good vacabulary. He speaks 
good English and a little French. ‘‘My 
father speaks seven languages,’’ said he, 
‘and in the winter he used to teach me to 
read and write. He said that I could be 
a chemist like he used to be. After a 
good winter’s trapping we get $4,000 for 
our furs. My father has a grip full of gold 
and he was always speaking of the time 
when we would go South and I could study 
chemistry.” 

But Jacques had no longing to be a 
chemist. In fact, his one trip to civiliza- 
tion’has resulted in a keen desire to spend 
the rest of his days in the bush. 
never live here,” said he. ‘‘This would 
kill me. The air is rotten and I have been 
sick ever since I left the Athabasca. 

“T don’t know much about women,” 
Jaeques continued, ‘‘but these aren’t real 
women you see down here. My idea of 
a woman is one who can cook and mend 
and do a man’s work. Those are the kind 
of women that live in my country. But 
the women here are drest so funny, and 
painted like dolls. They’re artificial.’ 

‘“Where did you ever hear that word?” 
he was asked. 

‘““My father taught it to me,’’ he replied. 
“He taught me a lot. He taught me the 
days of the week. But the doctor here 
asked, me about December and I didn’t 
know what that was. J knew there were 
months in the year, but I only heard the 
name of one. It was March. I never 
knew till the doctors told me that the other 
months had names like days.” 


Here is Jacques’ story of his pursuit of 
the man who robbed him, as related by 
The Transcript’s correspondent—‘an ad- 
venture of the North, still unknown to the 
seventy-year-old father immured in the 
Arctic wilderness”’: ; \ 


“We usually take our furs out from 
Great Slave Lake in the summer, when 
the lakes break up, but last spring my 
father got sick and so we couldn’t take 
our winter trapping down. I started out 
about two months ago with our last win- 
ter’s work. I had two silver fox, 120 
beaver, 300 muskrat, 57 lynx, three bear 
and several otters. I had a good dog 
team of twelve huskies. J had gone about 
two-thirds of the way. One morning I 
saw a man lying in the middle of the trail 
with his snowshoes sticking up in the air. 
I thought he was dead. When I stooped 
over him two men jumped out of the bush 
and grabbed me. They hit me on the head 
with a club. 

“The next thing I knew I was lying in 
the snow, my dogs gone, my furs gone, 
my guns gone. And worst of all they 
took my coat, a coat my father had given 
me. It was white seal with a silver fox 
collar, perfect fur. My father had got it 
from Indians who had brought it from the 
Eskimos. 

“All I had left was a buekskin shirt, 
buckskin pants, fur underclothes, a fur 
cap, mitts, and my hunting-knife. I don’t 
remember much after that. I thought 
I'd die, but first I wanted to get the men 
who stole my dogs and my furs. 

“T had to get to Fort Henry. I don’t 
remember just how I got there or just how 
long it took me. I made traps from moc- 
casin laces and. caught rabbits. I cut 
limbs from a tree and made a bow, and 
with this I started a fire. It took four 
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All things considered 


The factors which must be considered in 
the selection of a piano are different according 
to the needs of different purchasers, 


The master pianist makes demands upon 
his instrument that test perfection to the ut- 
most. A tone that is sonorous and pure, a 
carrying power that makes practicable the 
most delicate pianissimo, an action that com- 
bines power, lightness and elasticity—these 
are but a part of all the qualities which the 
artist seeks. And it seems conclusive that, 
for the past fifty years, nearly every pianist of 
the first rank has preferred the Steinway. 


In musical conservatories, where youthful 
genius is aided, the lasting qualities of the 
piano are of extreme importance. Here, too, 
the Steinway is supreme. The director of a 
great conservatory has said, “The Steinway, in 
addition to its singing qualities, and an action 


that is more than perfect, possesses an astonish- 
ing durability.” 

In the homes of music lovers, the lasting 
qualities of tone and action that delight the 
masters are equally important. Where there 
are children the tone of the piano exerts an 
undeniable influence in the development of 
musical culture. It is for these reasons that 
the Steinway is made in styles and sizes suit- 
able for every type of home. 


It is conveniently possible for every music 
lover to own a Steinway piano. Steinway prices 
probably are less than you imagine. Your 
old piano will be accepted as partial payment. 
And terms of payment may be arranged that 
will relieve the purchase of embarrassment. 

All things considered—is there a single 
reason why you should longer delay the pur- 
chase of your Steinway? 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 

y 3 » y g y y 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10 per cent, and the balance 
will be extended over a period of two years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up—plus freight 


There are several Steinway styles and sizes, but only one Steinway quality. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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A message for 


your milkman 


- “¥ HAVE seen a milk-bottle 
cap that opens with a tab, 
which will not tear off. 


“We will not run the risk of 
impure milk from thumbs, 
and dirty forks or ice-picks, 
if you put that kind of cap 
on your bottles. 


*“And I could replace the cap 
as many times as I want with- 
out its beingcrumpledortorn. 


“ These are called Perfection 
Caps. The manufacturer tells 
me that they cost practically 
no more than the unsanitary 


kind. 


“Will you please use Perfec- 
tion Caps on my bottles in the 
future?” : 


PERFECTION 
PULL | 


MILK- BOTTLE CAP 
JUST LIFT BY THE TAB (ee aa 


THAT WON'T TEAR OFF ~Y <3. 
Le 
ay Zz 


Without any bother, without spending a cent, 
you can have these better bottle caps. pie 


Just mail the coupon for a month’s supply of oe 
Perfection Caps so you can Anow their con- D2 
venience, how splendidly they protect A 
your milk, and so that you can show A 
- them to your milkman. No sales- 
man will be sent to bothe: you, 
Your milk won’? cost a a 
penny more, Just send ab 
the coupon now, ca 


ww? THE 

yo” SMITH-LEE 
6 COMPANY 
Oneida, N.Y. 


° Witbout obligation, please 
eo send me a month’s supply of 
Perfection Caps. 
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But the next time 
it was easier, for I carried the charcoal 


hours to get it going. 


from the old fire. JI’d run for three miles, 
and then I’d build a fire. At night I dug 
myself into snowbanks or slept in ravines 
below the level of the surface of the earth. 

“One day I got to Fort Henry. I went 
to the man at the post and told him what 
had happened. He told me that he had 
bought my furs, and he showed them to 
me. He had paid $812 for them. And then 
he told us that the man who had sold them 
was wearing a white-seal coat. He had 
sold all my dogs but the lead dog. I don’t 
know how he could’ manage him, for I had 
raised him from a pup, and even. my 
father could not touch him. 

“The men at the post told me that the 
man who had sold. my furs said he “was 
going to a place called Toronto. He said 
he was going to take my dog with him. 

““T knew I could tell my white coat and 
my dog anywhere, so if I saw them I could 
get the man. Andif I got him, I’d eut him 
up in little bits. So I asked where Toronto 
was, and they told me it was a pretty good 
sized town down south, and that I couldn’t 
miss it, for at the station there was a big 
board with Toronto painted on it. 

‘They told me my buckskin pants would 
look funny, so they gave mea lot of woolen 
clothes for them. And another man at 
the post gave me enough money to take 
me south in some kind of machine. 

“Tt had four wheels with rubber on them. 
I don’t know how long we traveled this 
way. The trails were snowed in in places, 
but we managed to get through. 

“We came to another post where there 
seemed to be more people. I saw a police- 
man here and I asked him where I could 
stay for a night. He told me to go to the 
police station. Here they told me I could 
sleep on the floor. I asked them where 
Toronto was. They told me I’d have to 
go on a train, but I didn’t know what that 
was. Then they deseribed it and they told 
me how to ride blind baggage. So the 
next morning I went where they told me 
to a station. I asked where the train to 
Toronto, was and when no one was look- 
ing I jumped on behind the coal ear. 

“T rode all that day. When night came 
I jumped off at a station and again asked 
a policeman where to sleep. Again I slept 
at a police station. Next morning I told 
the police my story. These policemen col- 
lected some money, about $2, and gave it 
to me. That did me for a couple of days 
to buy food. Each night I slept in a police 
station, and each morning I asked where 
was the train for Toronto and hopped on 
to the baggage ear. 

“When I got to Toronto I was feeling 
sick, As I came out of the train yards a 
policeman asked me where I was going. 
I asked him what business it was of his 
and then he grabbed me. In my country he 
had no business asking you where you are 
going. But when I told him I wasn’t feel- 
ing well he sent me to this hospital. 

“T thought that Toronto was just a town 
and that I could run across the man who 
took my coat and dog,’’ said Jaeques,“‘but 
I guess (’ll never meet him. But if I do 
and I have a knife I’ll eut him into little 
bits or bite his ears off,” 

With his chances of getting revenge 
gone, Richtor’s first thought was to get out 
of the city. A job as a lumberjack was 
sezured for him, and he has left for a 
northern Ontario camp. He hopes to earn 


enough money to buy a ticket and ride in 
state back to Athabasca. 

Ts the boy’s tale true? Or has he been 
seeing too many James Oliver Curwood 
pictures? Or—terrible thought—is he the 
instrument of a moving-picture publicity 
stunt? 

The Toronto end of his story checks up 
all right and doctors at the hospital found 
his physique to be almost perfect, evidence 
of an outdoor life. They found that he had 
been almost starved. They found a bruise 
behind his right ear. The bruise, he said, 
was where he had been struck when the 
men held him up on the trail. 

Searcely had Richtor left for northern 
Ontario when a telegram came from the 
Alberta police announcing that a man was 
being held there for the murder of Jacques 
Richtor. 


WHEN WOODROW WILSON CAME 
A-COURTING DOWN IN GEORGIA 


GOOD deal of history, it appears, in- 

cluding the early romance of Woodrow 
Wilson, Thomas Woodrow Wilson as he 
was then, happened down in Rome, 
Georgia, and most of what happened is 
set forth in a large new volume, entitled 
“A History of Rome,” by George M. 
Battey, Jr. (The Webb and Vary Com- 
pany, Atlanta). There have been numer- 
ous histories of Rome, of course, but not so 
many of Rome, Georgia, and the lack of 
such a record has been especially obnoxious, 
notes the author in his introduction, to 
the Georgia Romans, who subscribed 
liberally for the book. Much of it, however, 
has an appeal for outsiders, as well as for 
Romans, and in this section may be in- 
cluded the incident headed ‘‘Woodrow 
Wilson’s /Courtship.” As Mr. Battey 
tells the ‘story: 


The chance circumstance of a slack legal 
practise for a young lawyer quite possibly 
explains how Rome was put more promi- 
nently in the publie eye than in any other 
chain of cireumstances since the city’s 
establishment. Woodrow Wilson was 
born December 28, 1856, at Staunton, 
Virginia, hence’ was 26 years old in 1882, 
when Judge George Hillyer, of Atlanta, 
and others, signed his license to practise 
his profession in that city, shortly before 
he paid a visit to Rome. He was in part- 
nership with Edward J. Renick, later 
Assistant Secretary of State in President 
Cleveland’s second administration, and 
still later special legal representative of the 
banking concern of Coudert Brothers. He 
had graduated at Princeton University in 
1879, and in law at the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1880, and after the usual pre- 
liminaries of private study a committee 
examined him two hours in the Fulton 
County Superior Court and decided he was 
well qualified. 

The shingle of Wilson & Renick failed 
to produce business in spite of their 
earnest application, and in the summer of> 
1882 Mr. Wilson found it convenient to 
take a two months’ vacation in Rome as 
the guest of his cousin, Mrs. A. Thew H. 
Brower, and his aunt, Mrs. James W. 
Bones. 

The Bones family were stanch Presby- 
terians. Mr. Bones was a high official in 
the Rome church, and Woodrow Wilson’s 
father, Dr. Joseph R. Wilson, was a Pres- 
byterian minister at Augusta; henee when 
Sunday rolled around there was no conflict 
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This alley in the storage and drying yard of one of the Weyerhaeuser mills 
gives an idea of the immense quantities of lumber accumulated by this organi- 
zation to take care of the needs of its customers. The higher grades are pro- 
tected in storage sheds. 


The grading and sorting table at one of the fifteen Weyerhaeuser manufactur- 
ing units. Here the lumber is graded, regraded, checked, inspected and sorted 
by men with years of experience and training. Weyerhaeuser thoroughness 
makes for uniformity in grades 


The Importance to Industry of — 
Uniformity in Its Lumber Supply 


HE industrial concern,hampered in 

one or more of its operations by a 
lack of uniformity in its lumber supply, 
will find it worth while to inquire into 
the service the Weyerhaeuser organ- 
ization is rendering to a wide variety of 
industrials. 


This service insures a constant supply 


of lumber, uniform in grade, car after - 


car. The tenth or hundredth car is like 
the first. The first car in the type of wood 
and in the particular grade best fitted to 
meet the requirements of the buyer. 


Such a service reduces operating costs 
in many ways. Production is not ham- 
pered through lack of the right kind of 
lumber. There is no unnecessary wast- 
age of lumber. Handling costs are 
reduced. 


In short, the user is able definitely 
to standardize lumber practices and 
factory operations. 


HE Weyerhaeuser organization has for 
years studied industrial lumber needs. It 
has found that the best way to serve American 
Industry is to help a group of permanent cus- 
tomers find the wood best.adapted to their re- 
quirements; and then to keep them supplied 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 
species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


with the exact type of lumber in the correct 
grade, size and quantities they require. 


Such a lumber service is made possible be- 
cause of the timber resources, specialized 
equipment and highly-trained personnel of 
the Weyerhaeuser organization: 

A large supply of mature timber of fifteen differ- 


ent species, and many types within these species, 
sufficient for decades of cutting. 


Scores of logging camps guaranteeing a steady 
stream of suitable raw material. 


Fifteen complete modern manufacturing units. 


Seasoning processes that prepare lumber scien- 
tifically for each exacting need. 


A crew of men at all the plants, with years of 
experience in producing, grading and shipping 
Weyerhaeuser quality lumber. 


A corps of salesmen trained to think as purchas- 
ing agents and buyers haye wished for lumber 
sellers to think. 
Distributing facilities backed by fifteen immense 
mill stocks and two great. strategically located 
storage plants. 
& 
ACH year more and more concerns are 
finding what this type of lumber service 
means in standardizing their lumber practices 
and factory operations. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Company distrib- 
utes Weyerhaeuser Forest Products through 
the established trade channels. Its principal 
office is in Spokane, Washington, with branch 
offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 
Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., 
Baltimore; and 4th and Robert Sts., St. Paul; 
and with representatives throughout the 
country. 
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The Bendix Drive 


is standard equipment on the Eleétric Starters of more 
than 90% of the nation’s Automobiles and Trucks, 


The “‘Mechanical Hand’’ 
that cranks your car! 


You step on the starter button in the floor of 
your car—for a second or two you hear the whir 
of your starting motor—presto!—your engine 
pulses into life, ready and eager for action! 
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A remarkable mechanical unit, The Bendix Drive, 
enables your electric starting motor to perform iis 
service for you—many times a day—week after 
week year after year. The Bendix Drive 1s at- 
tached to the armature shaft of your electric 
starting motor, where it functions automatically as 
the connecting link between your starting motor 
and your engine. 


It is a “mechanical arm and hand”, for 
which your starting motor supplies the 
“muscle”. It automatically “takes hold” 
of your fly-wheel—turns your engine 
over -starts it then automatically “lets 
go” and waits until you need it again. 


For years The Bendix Drive has rendered this necessary service 
to the automobile and truck owners of the nation. Its proved 
and tested merit, dependability and efficiency have won for it 
universal recognition and confidence. It is standard equip- 
ment on the electric starters of over 90% of the automobiles 
and trucks manufactured today. 

We realize the responsibility thus imposed. And we will meet 
it now as always, with the strictest adherence to the Eclipse 
standard of manufacture, and with the friendly cooperation 
which is the basis of true service. 


BENDIX 


DRIVE 


Eciipse MacuineE Co., Evmira, N. Y. 


Ecuirse Macuine Company, Lrp. 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


‘PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


as to whether the young barrister should 
attend services, and where. With Mr. and 
Mrs. Bones and his first cousin, Miss 
Helen Bones (who became Mrs. Wilson’s | 
White House secretary), Mr. Wilson went 
to the brick church at Third Avenue and 
Hast First Street. 

The sermon was not so engrossing that 
the visitor failed to notice the piquant 
beauty of a girl with brown eyes, and hair 
that fell in graceful curls upon her fore- 
head, sitting hard by. He looked not once, 
but several times before the sermon was 
concluded, and stole a glance or so as the 
congregation was leaving for their homes. 
He was so fascinated by this young lady’s 
beauty that he inquired as to who she might 
be, and if by some chance he might not be 
privileged to meet her. He was told that 
it was Ellen Louise Axson, daughter of the 
Rev. Samuel Edward Axson, the pastor. 

Mrs. Brower found that she could do 
her Atlanta cousin a good turn, so pro- 
posed that they invite Miss Axson and 
several others to go on a picnic east of 
Lindale, to a spring which forms part of 
the headwaters of Silver Creek. The 
meeting-place was at the Brower home, 
and when young Woodrow asked if he 
hadn’t better take some lunch, Miss Ellen 
Lou readily suggested that she had plenty 
for two, and this offer left no room for 
argument. 

The distance was eight or nine miles, 
and two rigs were used; the more attrac- 
tive of the two for the young folks was Col- 
onel Brower’s wagon with side seats, in the 
body of which plenty of wheat straw had 
been piled; and then there was the buggy 
which carried Colonel and Mrs. Brower and 
their baby, and Mrs. B. S. Lester, mother 
of Edith Lester and of Mr. Brower’s first 
wife. 

*Tis said Woodrow Wilson and Ellen . 
Lou chose the back of the wagon that they ~ 
might dangle their feet behind, and away 
went the future President of the United 
States and the future First Lady of the 
Land, caring little whether school kept or 
law business were remunerative or not. 

The preliminaries were all disposed of 
that day and fervent resolutions made if 
not promises exacted. The fates which had 
been cruel to Rome smiled upon the di- 
lemma of the young Atlanta lawyer. A 
freshet in 1881 swept away the first East 
Rome bridge (over the Etowah at Second 
Avenue). The river separated Woodrow 
and Ellen Lou, so the former borrowed a 
bateau built personally by Colonel Brower, 
and they not only crossed, but paddled up 
and down. 

However, ail was not so smooth for the 
youthful lovers as the surface of the eroon- 
ing Etowah; they would be obliged to wait 
until the wherewithal was forthcoming. A 
year or two passed and Ellen Lou (who 
removed to Savannah) went to New York 
with Anna Lester (older sister of Edith) 
and Florence Young. The girls were bound 
for the Art Students’ League to study art and 
kindergarten work. The three boarded at 
an establishment similar to the Y. W. C. A. 
of the present time. Alas! as long as they 
were here they were supposed to be hard at 
work and not to receive their gentlemen 
friends. This rule did not comport with 
the desires of Miss Axson and Mr. Wilson, 
so she found more congenial surroundings. 
On June 24, 1885, they were married at 
Savannah, at the home of the bride’s 
grandparents, 


THE RIGHT TO STAY IN A 
CHURCH AND DENY 


ITS CREED 
Continued from page 35 


has ever known in this country. His 
Christianity is that unfettered and un- 
hampered sort—free from all binding 
and cramping dogma, form, ritual and 
hypocrisy; his is such as was the lowly 
Nazarene’s towering simplicity of purpose 
and ideal.’’ The issue is much bigger than 
any church or synagogue, says Dr. Howard 
Melish, rector of the Holy Trinity Chureh 
in Brooklyn, who is eredited with being 
a leader of the liberal wing in the Episcopal 
Chureh. ‘‘The issue before Dr. Grant,” 
he says, “‘is knocking at the conscience of 
all intelligent modern men.” ‘‘Not only 
a large part of our clergy, but the great 
majority of the lay folk in our churches are 
holding a religion that is cast into molds,” 
says The Churchman (New York), the organ 
of the liberal wing of the Episcopal Church. 
“They are accepting ready-made formulas, 
with no apparent realization that those 
formulas need to be shot through and 
illuminated with the free light of modern 
thought.’’ Declaring revelation to bea con- 
tinuing process, and that Dr. Grant has said 
nothing heretical, The Churchman continues: 


With every fresh revelation of scholar- 
ship the figure of Jesus Christ. stands in 
clearer outline on the horizon of the modern 
world: As we see with ever-increasing 
clarity how intimately He is at one with 
our human nature, we see also into the 
heart of the Father, and new vistas of His 
ennobling purposes for each of us touch our 
souls with aspiration. The heart of the 
multitude is hungry for that which Jesus 
eame to give; hungry to-day with a desper- 
ate hunger. In a sheer madness of longing 
for the abundant life for themselves and 
for others they are beating upon the walls 
of the structure in which they are confined 
—walls buttressed by bad economics, by 
selfish interests, by grotesque cults, by 
bewildering phobias, by dishonest thinking. 
Dare the Church smash down the walls? 

Turning to lay opinion as uttered in the 
press, we find many of the papers agreeing 
with this dictum laid down by the Omaha 
World-Herald: ‘‘Unless anarchy is to re- 
place order, unless there is to be no longer 
a place in this world for organization and 
for authority, the correctness of Dr. Man- 
ning’s position is hardly open to intelligent 
dispute.” The thing for Dr. Grant to do 
‘is to go forth from the Protestant Hpisco- 
pal Church and find one that meets his 
views, if there be such. Far better, even, 
to go out and stand and fight all by himself, 
for the truth or for the lack of it that is in 
him, than to embezzle power and claim 
a sanctuary that he defiles.” ‘He accepted 
the place he holds with the understanding 
that he preach the not harsh doctrines of 
the Episcopal Church, and he solemnly 
agreed when ordained to make them the 
practise of his life and conduct,” says the 
Fort Wayne News Sentinel. “Yet here we 
find him lightly renouncing his word and 
seeking to attract attention to himself by 
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Facts About the 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 
Assets exceed $20,000,000. 
Established fourteen years. 


More than a quarter million’ cars have 
been produced. 


Hudson is the sixth largest producer of 
automobiles in the world. 


Last year’s production and sales— 
27,000 Hudson, 35,000 Essex cars. Sold 
in practically every country. Ninety- 
five per cent. were sold by distributors 
whohavehadtheline8!4 yearsorlonger. 


Hudson created the Coach, a closed 
car at an open car price. The Coach 
is the world’s largest selling closed car 
above $1,000. 


The Hudson Super-Six is one of the 
most famous cars. It established and 
holds speed and endurance records 
that have stood for years. 


The Essex has been on the market four 
years. More than 75,000 are in service. 
European and American experts claim 
it to be the greatest chassis of its size 


that is built. 
ESSE 
MOTOR 
CARS 


Be an Automobile 


Dealer 


No automobile experience dnd only 
small capital required. Opportunities 
in every community—-villages, suburbs 
and cities. 


Established dealers also wanted. 


HUDSON and ESSEX 


They Have Made Hundreds Rich 


Determination, good character, intelligence and sales ability are most important 
qualities in making successful automobile dealers. The capital needed to start is 
not beyond such aman. He will receive careful guidance from experienced men 
in our organization if qualified in other respects. 


Think of the fortunes made by automobile dealers. Hudson and Essex dealers 


are at the top in every community. 


Their prosperity is due to their energy and 


ability plus the opportunities that go with selling Hudson and Essex cars. 


‘Started With $80 
and the Hudson’’ 


H. S. Melton, Choate-Melton-Hud- 
son Co. writes, ‘‘For the 7 years 
Hudson has built the Super-Six we 
have held our customers 100%. 
Not a Hudson or Essex has been sold 
through our competitors in ex- 
change for any other cars. We 
started 8 years ago with $80 and the 
Hudson franchise. We 


Now Have the Biggest 
Auto Business in 
Western Kentucky’’ 


This is but one example of many. 
Hudson and Essex dealers are the 
leaders in their respective com- 
munities. This opportunity is open 
for others, perhaps you. 


Hudson comes in four models: 
Speedster $1425, 7-passenger Phae- 
ton $1475, Coach $1525, Sedan 
$2095. 


Essex comes in three models: 
Touring $1045, Cabriolet $1145, 
Coach $1145. 


Freight and Tax Extra. 


Now we plan building 100,000 cars. 
With that number we can take care 
of more dealers. More men will be 
given opportunities to make money. 
Wouldn’t you like to be one of 
them? 


Hudson-Essex advertisements ap- 
pear regularly in hundreds of news- 
papers, in farm papers, the leading 
magazines and trade publications. 
See advertisement in this magazine. 


Hudson and Essex cars call for little 
service attention. Thus our dealers 
save their profits. Customers help 
them to make additional sales. 


Each Hudson and Essex model is 
saleable in any community. Ithasa 
price advantage all motordom ac- 
knowledges. Our dealers are not 
required to make costly effort to 
move unsaleable or slow selling cars. 
Dealers build up profitable repair 
service business. 


You can succeed with Hudson and 
Essex if you have the qualities 
enumerated above. Write giving 
brief outline of business experience, 
capital you can command for store 
room, etc. If desired your inquiry 
will be treated in confidence. A 
Hudson-Essex man of experience 
will talk personally with you. 
Write today. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Sales Department No. 36 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ANSONIA 
5 QUARECLOX 


Simplex’ 62° 
“The Clock with Brains’, 


CA new idea in 
CAlarm Clocks 


"THE best looking Alarm Clocks ever 

made, and as good as they look. 
Accurate timepieces, suitable for any 
room in the house. 

Seamless metal case, dull lacquered 
finish that looks like platinum. Will 
not tarnish nor show finger marks. 
Stand solidly; cannot be easily upset. 
No feet to scratch furniture or break off. 
Concealed bell; switch for silencing. 


Square Simplex (illustrated above) 
5%" high; 414" wide. This Aristo- 
crat of Alarm Clocks runs for eight 
days. 24 hour alarm dial. Alarm 
rings at time set (7 to 49 seconds, as 
desired), stops and automatically 
resets to ring at same time next 


day. 
Ratios dial $1.25 extra. $ 6.00 


The Serenade, which is the Simplex in ma- 
hogany finished case with silver dial,$10.00 
Square Racket (Strike and Alarm) 

14” high; 4' ” wide. Runs thirty hours. The 
only alarm clock made striking the hour and 
half-hour. Strike can be silenced when desired 
and’ will strike correct hour when strike is again 
in operation. Continuous alarm. Radium = 
dial £1.25 extra. $5.00 

Square Pirate 
414" high: 314” wide. Runs thirty hours, $2 50 
Continuous alarm. Radium dial $1.00 extra. e 
For 50c extra the SQUARE PIRATE, 
furnished with enamelled college emblems, 
in colors of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
Cornell, Columbia, Dartmouth, or U, of P. 
only—in center of panel. 

Square Rascal (illustrated below) 
224” high; 238” wide. Runs thirty hours. Con- 
tinuous or intermittent alarm. Radium dial 
$1.00 extra, $3.25 


The above prices are for United States only 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
post paid on receipt of the price. 


ANSONIA CLock ComMPpANY 
99 John St. Dept.D New York 


Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


Rascal $325 


THE RIGHT TO STAY INA 
CHURCH AND DENY 
ITS CREED 


Continued 


attacking the very offices of his profession | 


and his creed. . . . He should be drummed 
out of town in disgrace. 
plauding howls of the unthinking rabble 
sounds the still small voice of duty and of 
conscience.”’ In the view of the Baltimore 
Sun “the point is not whether he is right 
and the Church is wrong, but whether he 
can remain in the Church and challenge its 
authority. In the face of the Church’s 
solemn creed the Bishop could ‘have done 
no other.’” “The established order, 
ecclesiastical or otherwise, has been fre- 
quently criticized in the course of human 
affairs, and often to the benefit of the human 
race,’ remarks the Utica Press. ‘‘If his 
conscience no longer permits his adherence 
to the principles of his Church, Dr. Grant 
should resign from his pulpit. He would 
then be free to present his case so that his 
views might be judged upon their merits 
and without distracting attention from the 
real issue, which his present course in- 
volves.”” In the opinion of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star “it is a matter of propriety and 
property.” Dr. Grant ‘‘wishes to forget 
the propriety of his utterances, while 
hanging on to the property. Of such stuff 
is modern martyrdom made.” Yet one 
would not have much respect for Dr. Grant 
“if he had recanted his alleged heretical 
views in the face of the demand of his 
Bishop that he either do so or resign from 
the Episcopal ministry,’ thinks the Col- 
umbus Ohio State Journal, taking a more 
lenient view of Dr. Grant’s attitude. In 
repeating his assertions it was all a sincere 
man could do under such circumstances, 
says the Ohio paper: 


A pulpit held at the cost of one’s self- 
respect could not be a source of inspiration 
to the occupants of the pews. Sincerity 
is the first essential to the high success of 
the preacher, the publicist, anybody. If 
that quality is lacking in him, the most 
eloquent man in the world can not conceal 
its absence. 

We do not regard creeds and formulas as 
the important thing in religion. The one 
important thing, we think, is the Christlike 
spirit. No man truly possessing that and 
passionately preaching that would seem 
to us a heretic. But we recognize differ- 
ences of opinion and the right of the denom- 
inational boards to set up their own rules 
governing the qualifications of preachers 
within their respective sects. The candi- 
date for the ministry knows what these 
rules are and, if his views change later and 
those of his employers do not, he has no 
just personal grievance against them if they 
try him for heresy and sever him from his 
charge, tho he may regret their inability to 
see as he does. In all such cases as Dr. 
irant’s, however, it is well for church gov- 
erning boards, which ought to be familiar 
with theological history, to reflect that the 
heterodoxy of one generation is likely to 
be the orthodoxy of the next, while the 
spirit of Christ shines on eternal. : 


Above the ap- 


While Dr. Grant escapes trial because of 
the ‘‘ambiguity” of his reply to Bishop 
Manning, the Bishop makes it clear that 
the clergyman’s utterances have caused 
the Church ‘‘wide concern,” and that the 
matter is not to be considered definitely 
ended. Dr. Grant’s terms in which he 
expresses his faith in Christ, writes the 
Bishop, ‘‘are all of them terms which may 
be used, and are, in fact, used by teachers 
who definitely deny His deity.”” Moreover, 


Bishop Manning finds that there is no 


statement which indicates on the part of 
Dr. Grant any belief ‘‘in Jesus Christ, the 
Eternal Son of God, the Second Person of 
the Holy Trinity.” The letter to Dr. 
Grant runs: 


This is not an isolated incident. It does 
not stand alone. For years past your 
‘words and actions have given grave concern 
to the bishops of this diocese, and to the 
Church. By your advocacy of easy divorce 
you have shown your contempt for the law 
and the teaching of the Church of which 
you are a minister. In terms offensive and 
shocking to Christian believers you have 
cast doubt upon the teachings, the services 
and the sacraments of your Church as you 
did in your recent sermons. The real issue 
is that of belief in the power and Godhead 
of Jesus Christ, and here all parties in the 
Church are at one. 

This issue is far larger than the Episcopal 
Church, as the letters which I am receiving 
from ministers of other churches amply 
testify. The time has come for all believers 
to stand openly together upon this matter 
of life or death-to the Christian religion. 

Let me then state clearly the reason why 
you are not brought to trial so that no one 
can misunderstand the position” of the 
Church in this matter: 

You are not brought to trial because your 
letter in response to mine is vague and , 
ambiguous instead of clear and explicit. ~ 
Your statements are so phrased that they 
east doubt upon the Church’s essential 
faith and imply your own disbelief in it 
while not quite fully and clearly stating 
this. Even tho the faith of the Chureh 
may virtually be denied and doubt cast 
upon her most essential belief a court ought 
to be convened only when this denial is in 
terms that are clear and free from am- 
biguity. You, therefore, stand in this 
position: You have, by your own utter- 
ances, caused grave doubt in the mind of 
the Church at large as to your belief in the 
deity of our Lord Jesus Christ. You have 
been given an opportunity to remove this 
doubt, but you have not done so. You 
have made your reply to me in words which 
fail to make clear your belief in this essen- 
tial truth. There, for the present, the 
matter rests. 

ee 


Thoughtful.— Stern Farurr— “I’ve 
never seen a report card like’ this before. 
Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 

Backwarp Son—‘Frankly, Dad, I’m 
not. You promised me ten dollars if I’d 
bring home a good report, and I thought 
you’d better economize.”— Karikaturen - 
(Christiania). 


How It Came Out.—“T thought our 
engagement was to be a secret!” 

“It was, but Marie said to me that no 
fool would ever marry me and so I had to 
tell her about you.”— Korsaren (Chris- 
tiania). 
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NEW BODY STYLES 


In Seven Designs 
all with the 


New Motor 


FRANKLIN TOURING CAR 


The new car has remarkable ability and good looks. “The greater 
power and speed of the New Six-Cylinder Motor are fully expressed 
in the New Body. It is longer, lower, roomier—more snap and 
comfort. And the new pressure air-cooling system gives the motor 
a cooling efficiency far. ahead of any other. This is the safest 
touring car on the road, and the fastest in a day’s run. No other 
rides like it, handles so easily, stands up so well, or is so economical. 
Five-passenger. Aluminum body. Finest leather and curled hair 
upholstery. New instrument board and fittings. New demountable 
rims. The greatest motor car value and the lowest price in 21 years. 


$1950 f. o. b. factory 
FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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To you, who are in business 
where loads are lifted and 
moved, this picture tells a 
story. 

In these times of labor 
shortage, or at any time, 
‘why should several men be 
permitted to do the work 
that one man can do? 

For thousands, this power- 
ful little ‘‘electric hoist for 
everybody” has solved the 
problem. It could be your 
hoist, too. 


THE ff SHEPARD ELECTRIC 


We'll gladly tell you 


how our LiftAbout, which is exception- 
ally low in price, has brought almost 
unbelievable savings toothers. WRITE 
FOR BULLETIN. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 


412 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


GHEPARD 


Member Electric Hoist Mfrs. Assn. 


A CONTINENT FOR A WHISPERING GALLERY 


ERHAPS no article ever published in 
this Department has aroused more 
general interest than the one in the issue 
of January 6th, which told of the success of 
a New York amateur in “listening across 


AERIAL 
CONDENSER 


VARIOCOUPLER  WARGEMETER 


CONTROL 


RE TUBE 


SPLATE 
CONDENSER 


= 


that no fewer than thirty-two stations had 
been heard on a single evening, only two 
of these stations being located within fifty 
miles of the listener. 

This “‘young farmer” is certainly to be 


POTENTIOMETER 


DETECTOR 
RHEOSTAT 


AUDIO FREQUENCY 
RHEOSTAT 


A SIMPLE SET WITH A WIDE RANGE. 


Dr. N. N. Fullerton, a Vermont physician, listens in on all the eastern and middle western 
parts of the country from Havana, Cuba, to Alberta, Canada. 


the continent.’’ Such at least is the nat- 
ural inference from the volume of cor- 
respondence growing out of that article. 
Any number of readers have requested 
further details of construction of Mr. 
Mawhinney’s far-reaching set. Meantime 
others have written to say that they pos- 
sess sets having no less satisfactory records. 

Of letters of the latter type, one of the 
most interesting comes from an enthusiast 
signing himself Clarence McCormick, and 
declaring himself to be a young Iowa 
farmer, the proud possessor of a home- 
assembled set that enables him to listen in 
on broadeast programs from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Pacific, and from Cuba to 
Canada. <A penciled postscript declares 
that: ‘‘At this moment I am receiving a 
program from The Times, Los Angeles, 
California.”” The letter itself had stated 


congratulated. His results are especially 
inspiriting because he lays no claim to 
technical knowledge or training. His set 
comprises only three tubes, a detector and 
two stages of amplification. Success at 
least approximating his lies within reach 
of almost every individual with an average 
“Yankee knack’’ at mechanics, who will 
earnestly strive to master the relatively 
simple principles involved in the construe- 
tion of a radio receiver. 

The same mail that brought the letter 
from the young Hawkeye enthusiast, 
brought also a letter from a Vermont 
physician, Dr. N. N. Fullerton, which 
tells of equally notable suecess in long-dis- 
tance reception, and in addition discusses 
the question of radio-frequency amplifica- 
tion so cogently that what he says will have 
interest for a large number of readers 


THE REAR VIEW OF DR. FULLERTON’S SET. 


The practised eye of the radio fan will have no difficulty in appraising the utility of the arrange- 
ment of the units, as here revealed. 


ll 
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TYPED WORDS ARE WINGED WORDS! 


Iw the building of the bridge, words—surely as 
steel—have their part. 

In every field of life—the boy’s study, the man’s 
work, the woman’s social activities—words play 


a leading roie. 


Let them be wingéd words—typed on the respon- | 


sive keys of the Underwood Portable. Then they 


_are words easily written and pleasurably read— 


words that are forceful, accurate and clear. 

Because it is built by the makers of the world’s 
Standard Typewriter; because itembodies features 
that are exclusively Underwood, this Portable 
makes it possible for anyone to do Underwood 


Typewriting airywhere. 


Send for 


PRICE *50 


1 a 


in the United States. 

The Portable is obtainable at 
Underwood offices in all prin- 
cipal cities, or direct by mail, 
Cased: 

Weight 9% Lbs. 

Height 4% inches. 


“Giving Wings to Words 
an Hlustrated booklet. fully 
describing the features of the 

Underwood Standard Portable. 

“The Machine 
You Will Eventually 


Carry." 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., UNDERWOOD BUILDING, N.Y. 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE. 
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PORE-PROOF 


Fag Wall Paint 


Clean Walls Are a 
Business Asset 


HAT’S why Patton’s Velumina is so frequently 

used in offices and public buildings. This oil flat 
wall paint is pore-proof. Dirt, dust and grime cannot 
penetrate its hardy film. Stains can be easily washed 
away without marring the good-looking surface. 


Velumina comes in white and sixteen attractive 
colors, giving a wide choice of tones suitable for deco- 
rating any type of room. ‘You will find walls of 
Velumina in the finest type of homes. Interior decora- 
tors recommend it because it gives that artistic, glossless, 
velvety finish that is so much to be desired. It also aids 
correct diffusion of light. You will find it, too, in hospi- 
tals, schools, libraries—all places where clean, sanitary 
walls are essential. 


In addition to Velumina, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company manufactures many other high-grade prod- 
ucts known for high quality and perfect service. No 
matter what you require in the way of glass, paint and 
varnish, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s prod- 
ucts include something that will meet your require- 
ments exactly. Handled by quality dealers everywhere. 


A good brush is as essential as good paint. 


“Save the aus and . 34 
you save SY Asta lent: Es 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


GLASS “ Manufacturers - PAINT 
Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.Jjb 


RADIO DEPARTMENT — 


Continued 


among those who aspire to reach out to 
distant stations. After stating that he 
personally devised the apparatus referred 
to, Dr. Fullerton continues: 


In my apparatus I am using three stages 
of _ radio-frequency detector, and one 
stage of audio frequency. I believe that 
this makes a more balanced set, as too 
much audio frequency has a tendency to 
distort the signals. When I added the 
third stage of radio frequency, I found 
that I could eliminate the variable aerial 
condenser, as there seemed to be capacity 
effect sufficient without it. 

It is surprizing that more radio enthu- 
siasts do not make use of the radio-fre- 
quency idea. The tuning is very sensitive. 
This eliminates much interference, and 
makes it possible to get distant stations 
that otherwise would not be heard. The 
expense of building a set of this character 
is no greater, and it is far more efficient. 

I do not use any honeycomb coils. 
My tuning is done with the vario-coupler- 
variometer and a five-plate variable con- 
denser shunted across the first -radio-fre- 
quency transformer and the plate of the 
first radio-frequency tube. I also make use 
of a potentiometer shunted across the ‘‘A”’ 
and “‘B” batteries. The set operates a 
loud speaker so effectively that a concert 
may be heard nearly half a mile away, 
under favorable conditions. A loop may 
be used instead of aerial if desired. 


TIPS ON TUNING 


AN EXPERT has declared that at 

least fifty per cent. of the efficiency 
of a radio receiving set lies in the skill 
of the operator who is tuning it. Cer- 
tain it is that the receiver does not 
operate itself; and that few novices are 
competent to test the capacity of their 
instruments to the full. Yet half the fun 
in listening comes from “tuning in’”’ far- 
off stations, or selecting at will between 
different nearer ones. To accomplish 
either end, good tuning is requisite; and 
many a novice will be grateful to Laurence 
M. Cockaday for the following “tips? 
which we excerpt from Popular Radio 
(New York): 


Set the detector in adjustment. [If it is 
a crystal type, locate the sensitive spot 
with the assistance of a buzzer test. If it 
is a vaccum tube, the filaments should be 


lit; then if one terminal of the phones is. 


disconnected a sharp click will indicate 
that the tube is functioning. 

Tighten the coupling between the pri- 
mary and secondary circuits by bringing 
the primary and secondary coils into closest 
inductive relation. (Not necessary in the 
single-cireuit type of receiver. ) 

Tune the antenna or primary circuit. 
This is done by taps on the inductance or 
by a variable condenser. 

Tune the secondary circuit. This is 
usually done by means of a grid variometer 
or a variable condenser. 

If the set is regenerative the tickler cir- 
cuit should now-be adjusted for maximum 
regeneration without distortion. In a 
honeycomb set this is done by moving the 


“fr 


third coil (tickler coil) nearer to or farther 
away from the secondary circuit. Other 
regenerative circuits employ a variometer 
for this purpose. 
In the ease of interference the coupling 
should be decreased and the signals tuned 
in again, in the primary and secondary cir- 
cuits, until the interfering signal is elim- 
inated. In a single-cireuit receiver the 
inductance of the antenna circuit should be 
varied and the signals retuned, with the an- 


tenna tuning condenser, until an. adjust- . 


ment is found where the interference is 
_reduced to a minimum. 
If your antenna length is too long (over 
150 feet), put in a series variable condenser 
to bring down the wave-length to a suitable 
value. - ~ 

If your antenna length is too short 


- (under 75 feet), it would be advisable to put 


in either a variable condenser across the 
~ antenna inductance or a loading inductance 
in series with the antenna inductance to 
boost up the wave-length to a suitable 
value. : : 
In a regenerative receiver it is advisable 
to regulate carefully the adjustment of the 
filament current; if the filament is high, less 
regeneration will be found necessary, and if 
the filament is reduced more regeneration 
will be required. One particular combina- 
tion of these two adjustments will bring in 
the signals clearest and with least distor- 
tion. 
There are three methods of varying the 
inductance of a coil: by means of taps, by 


means of a slider or by means of a continu-" 


ously variable inductor such as a variom- 
eter. Sharper tuning is accomplished by 
inductively coupled tuners than by con- 

- ductively coupled tuners, and by two cir- 
euit receivers than by single circuit re- 
ceivers. 

: Regeneration causes an effect similar to 

the elimination of resistance from the radio- 

frequency circuits of a receiving set, and 

in this way does away with energy losses 
in these circuits, thus producing louder 
signals. 

A vernier condenser (a variable with two 
or three plates) is a great help in tuning 
when it is connected across the secondary 
Goil of a vario-coupler in a regenerative 
circuit. Distributed capacity in a tuning 
coil is deleterious to sharp tuning. Shellac 
or varnish or any form of wax adds to the 

distributed capacity of the coil to which it 

_is applied. 

A receiving set connected to a short, low 
antenna will tune sharper than if connected 
to a long, high antenna, altho the latter will 


give stronger signals. Tuning on a loop | 


antenna is sharper than on an outdoor an- 
tenna; this is the case with all closed oscilla- 
tory circuits. 

The less resistance in an oscillating cir- 
cuit the sharper will be the tuning in that 
circuit. | a 

The use of a smaller grid condenser in the 
vacuum-tube detector circuit (say .00025 
mfd. instead of the usual .0005 mfd.) 
results in greater selectivity of tuning.” 


& 


Answered in the -Affirmative-—Lapy 
CanprpaTe (to heckler, who has been pes- 
tering her for a plain “Yes” or “No” to 
his various questions)—‘If I-ask you a 
question will you answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No?’ Z 

HeckteR—‘‘With pleasure.” 

Lapy CanpiIpATE (employing well-known 
device)—‘“‘Have you stopt ‘beating your 
wife?” 

Hecxter—‘‘No; [beat her thismorning.” 

Lapy Canpipate—‘‘Whait!!”’ 

HecxtER—‘‘Yes—three up and two to 
play.”,— Punch (London). 
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All Foods There 


In a night thie children love 


Think what children get in a night dish of Puffed Wheat in 
milk. Wheat supplies 16 needed elements. All the body minerals 
are in it. 


In puffing, every food cell is exploded. Every granule is made 
available as food. ; 


Puffed Wheat in milk combines two practically complete foods 
in their ideal form. 


Flimsy, flavory tidbits 


Puffed Wheat is whole wheat puffed to bubbles, 8 times normal 
size. The texture is like snowflakes, the flavor is like nuts. 


Children revel in it. Few ever get enough. 


So with Puffed Rice. Both Puffed Grains are made by Prof. 


'- Anderson’s great process. 


Both are fascinating dainties. Both make whole grains tempt- 


ing. Both are fitted for easy and complete digestion. 


These are no mere breakfast dainties. They are all-day foods 
in millions of homes where mothers know whole-grain needs. 


Serve them in plenty, morning, noon and night, for the children’s 
delight and good. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


The Quaker Qals Ompany sole Makers 
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INTERIOR OF OLD NATIONAL MUSEUM IN 


WASHINGTON 


Little does the stranger to Washington on a sightseeing trip realize 
the many surprises that await him here. The National Museum is 
one of Washington’s most interesting buildings to the sightseer. It 
contains over two million rare exhibits, representing the various 
stages of American history and development. 


‘Washington is an inspiration to ideal citizenship. To see it is to 
have a truer conception of, and a deeper reverence for, the principles 
of government founded by our forefathers, and a loftier patriotism 
for those things for which Washington and Lincoln stood. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is the convenient way to reach the Capital 
City, because it is the only route east and west passing directly through 
Washington, where liberal stop-over privilege is accorded. The ex- 
cellence of the dining car service and other comforts provided evoke 
the praise of travelers who use the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Much of interest about Washington is entertainingly presented in a 
48-page “Guide to Washington” just issued by the Baltimore & Ohio. 
A copy of it will be mailed to you on receipt of coupon below. 


CHICAGO DETROIT() 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS | 


WINTER SPORTS VERSUS THE WINTER 


RADIATOR 


OST inhabitants of the North Tem- 
perate Zone, observes a sportsman 
who has lately been visiting in Canada, 
make it a habit to spend the greater part 


of the winter months indoors hugging 


radiators or stoves, “‘as a refuge against 
so-called outdoor discomfort.”’ It is a 


peculiar and significant fact, however, he — 
- remarks, that in that portion of the 


American Continent where the winters are 


most severe, where the temperature falls 
lowest and snow and ice last longest, the 
people spend far more of their time out-of-_ 


doors. Canadians, says this, traveler, Jce 


Page, writing in Sporting Life (Philadel-_ 
pina), have not formed the too common 


habit of devoting the cold winter months 
to a vain effort to get warmth out of a radi- 


ator, and health out of a bottle—they seek 
both out-of-doors, where they live. And 
“tho the roses have ceased to bloom on the 
bushes they continue to bloom on the 
cheeks of the pretty Canadian miss who 
straps on her skis or harnesses herself in 
the rope of her toboggan to go out and 


laugh defiance in the freezing face of King 
Winter, a really and truly ‘daughter of the 
snows.’ The rouge box never produced a 


bloom to compare with that which glows 
in her complexion, nor any artificial heating 


system the warmth which flows in her 


veins.” 


The Canadian example is having a good — 


effect in this country, we are assured, 
especially where conditions are suitable. 
Throughout the New England States, and 
indeed throughout the northern part of 
the country to the Pacific Slope, American 
winter sports have distinctly ‘‘looked up” 
since Canada began “capitalizing its eold 
weather.” A really prosperous and fash- 
ionable center for winter sports must pos- 
sess the four essential features enumerated 
by Reginald T. Townsend, in Country Life 
in America: 

First, an abundance of snow; second, a 
climate sufficiently cold to keep the snow 
from melting; third, hills of varying de- 
grees and sizes so that every one, from the 
neophyte to the expert, can find one suited 
to his coasting and skiing abilities; and 
finally, a good elub or hotel where the vis- 


itor may find comfort after being outdoors 
all day. 


So much for a commercially profitable 
“St. Moritz of America,” which Mr. Town- 
send locates in Quebec and Mr. Page in 
Banff, where Winter Carnivals, ski-jumping 
contests, open-air skating-rinks, dog-sleigh 
races, toboggan slides, hockey and curling 


have been taken up on a large scale. There 


are hints in plenty for stay-at-home folks, 
both in Canada and the United States, in 
Mr. Page’s lively story of “Winter Sports 
in Canada,” at Quebec, Ottawa, and 
Montreal, he writes: 


ait eS 


_ an even greater attraction for visitors than 
do the numerous facilities for outdoor 
summer life; the International Ice-Skating 

Championships attract many thousands to 
_ St. John, New Brunswick; hockey and ice- 
- yachting are principal winter attractions 
'at Toronto and Hamilton, and all over 

Canada the public at large is experiencing 
- an increased urge to turn out and partake 
-of its own private choice of winter 
_ sports. ? 

It is this latter feature that forms the 
greatest attraction of the winter sports sea- 
‘son in Canada. While one is given the 


Mae 


thrill of watching the performances of © 


experts in winter sports features and can 
‘be a spectator at the championship con- 
_ tests, he or she does not need to be content 
_ with being a mere spectator as at baseball 
_ and football and tennis—the visitor can 
summon attendants and paraphernalia 
that are always at command and himself 
(or herself as the case may be) get the 
thrill and healthful glow that comes only 
- from personally snowshoeing through the 
snow-clad woods, skiing down the hills, 
tobogganing on the slides, or sleigh-riding 
behind dogs in true North Woods style. 


In competitive winter sports, says Mr. 
Page, ‘“‘Canada naturally leads the world, 
owing to its greater area over Switzerland 
and Norway.” For four years now, he 
recalls: 


Banff has had its Winter Carnival, each 
more successful than the last, and the ski- 
jumping tournament has become one of 

the most important on this continent. 
A year ago last February the championship 
jump for amateurs was won by Nels Nel- 
son, of Revelstoke, the amateur champion 
of Canada, over Stein Steinwell, the ama- 
teur champion of the United States. Little 
Ivan Nelson, of Revelstoke, only 14 years 
of age, made the boys’ world’s record of 
114 feet 6 inches; Andres Hoergan, the 
longest distance professional jumper in 
the world, made his record at Banff by 
jumping 214 feet, and hopes to beat his 
record by jumping 225 feet. At Revel- 
stoke, February 13 and 14 are the dates 
set for the annual winter ski tournament, 
when it is expected that all the leading 
professional and amateur contestants will 
“be on hand. Henry Hall, of Detroit, 
world’s professional jumper, and Nels 
Nelson, Revelstoke, world’s amateur 
“jumper, together with Hans Hansen, long- 
distance jumper, will all line up again this 

year. 

~ The clear, dry air of Banff makes it 
possible for it to have a fine open-air 
skating-rink, and beautiful exhibitions 
of figure skating may here be seen with 
a wonderful background of snow-clad 
peaks. Hockey on the ice is a favorite 
game, and the curling rink is very popular, 
owing to the strong local Scotch element in 
the population. The great toboggan slide, 
half a mile long, is one of the most exciting 
and fastest in Canada. Dog sleigh races 
and ski-jumping are other sports which add 
variety to the usual winter carnival pro- 
gram in this exquisitely beautiful resort. 
One exceptionally novel feature is the race 
for the amateur swimming championship 
at Alberta, held in the warm sulphur water 
pool of the Cave and Basin under the eyes 
of the fur-clad spectators. There are sev- 
eral excellent hotels open all the year round 
at Banff, and the opportunity for having 
‘a gay and exhilarating winter holiday is 
unparalleled. Very handsome cups and 
trophies and cups are competed for during 


The great Winter Carnivals now form’ 
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Your European 
Trip need cost 
you little ~ « 


F you are planning a trip to Europe learn today at what 
a moderate expense you can have the vacation of your 
life! Your Government has prepared a booklet of sug- 
gested itineraries and their costs. It is now possible to go 
to Europe and return on one of the finest ships afloat, first 
class passage, spending three weeks abroad, for only $750! 


Great Government Ships 

U. S. Government ships, operated to Europe by the 
United States Lines, are marvels of luxury, speed and safety. “ 
A voyage on the famous George Washington, the 
President Harding or President Roosevelt, consti- 
tutes a supremely memorable experience. The ships ply 
between New York and Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 
You should know about them. You will be proud of your 
ships, and the unsurpassed service they offer at low cost. 


INFORMATION BLANK 


* To U.S. Shipping Board 
Write today Information Section Washington, D. C. 


7s kT US. 2412 

, 
Sendt he information aun today Please send without obligation the literature de- 
Sor full details. Get your Gov- scribed 2bove. I am considering a trip to Europe] 
ernment’s handsomely illustrated to The Orient [] to South America]. 
descriptive booklet, showing 
actual photographs of interiors hee Nine 


on U.S. Governmentships. Learn 
how economically you can make 
your trip to Europe, Send the My Street No. or R.F.D. 
blank today. 


Town State 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 75 State St., Boston, Mass. 
_ 155 Congress Street West, Detroit, Mich. 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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Public health offi- 
cers recognize the 
invaluable ai 
‘of Formamintin - 
epidemics : 


Especially in crowds 


your throat needs this protection 


Exhaustive experiments 
in the Lederle Labora- 
tories, New York, have 
proved that Formamint 
actually kills germs 


_———— 


Special metal pocket-carrier containing 10 Formamint tablets 
mailed on receipt of 4 cents in stamps or coin. Address The 
Bauer Chemical Company, 117 W. 18th St., New York, N. Y. 


HEN disease is epidemic, we are 

warned against crowds. But we 
cannot escape from our usual business and 
social contacts. So physicians. strongly 
urge throat hygiene as the best practical 
means of preventing infection. 


Germs of disease will reach our throats. 
We can destroy these throat germs with 
Formamint, the gernrkilling throat tablet. 


This is how Formamint acts: The tablet 
slowly dissolves in the throat, releasing a 
powerful, yet harmless germicide. This 
mixed with the saliva penetrates into 
every fold, nook, and cranny of the throat, 
checking germ growth, killing germ life 
with scientific’ certainty. 


Use Formamint when your throat feels 
irritated. Use it as a protection—it’s the 
safe way. 


Formamint is our Trademark—lIt identifies our product 


Send for generous trial tube 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 
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_ earnival week which usually takes place — 


early in February. 


There is hardly a town or village of any — 
-size in. Manitoba and Saskatchewan that _ 


has not a curling rink of one or two sheets, 
and nearly every one of them affiliated with 
the Manitoba Association. The growth of 
the Manitoba Bonspiel has been so mar- 
velous that despite the fact that city boasts 
of eight elubs which provides for nearly 
fifty sheets of ice, and that the Chisholm 
system of draw has helped very materially — 
in cutting down the number of games, it is 
most difficult for the Bonspiel to wind up 
in less than two weeks, and for the majority 
of this time there are five draws a day 
played. ue 
There are about one hundred and forty 
clubs in affiliation with the Manitoba 
Association, giving a’ membership of ap- 
proximately five thousand curlers, and each 
year increases the growth and popularity 
of the game which has stood the test in 
Western Canada for so long a period. 


There is much to see and do in Quebec in 
winter, writes Mr. Townsend in Country 
Life in America, even tho “‘for many years 
the city neglected to make the most of her 
splendid winter climate.’ The younger 
generation of to-day, however, ‘‘to the 
smallest: boy and girl, has taken up winter 
sports,’ and, he writes: 


Saturdays and Sundays find the hills 
behind the citadel and the Plains of Abra- 
ham fairly black with youngsters, skiing, 
snowshoeing and tobogganing. And their 
example, if it has not actually made their 
elders take up the sports, has at least drawn 
them out to be interested spectators. I 
remember seeing in an ancient volume of 
Country Life a photograph of some Quebec 
ladies—very mid-Victorian, I judge—out 
for a snowshoe tramp. Their skirts were 
down to their ankles and very voluminous. 
With the combined weight of the skirt and 
the snow, I am not surprized that the sport 
languished. Fortunately to-day ‘‘breeks”’ 
are the rule for women as wellas men. The 
children have most attractive little sports 


costumes of dark navy blue, or some other — 


color, edged with red and with a red’ sash 
and toque that set the dark coat off 
splendidly. 

And speaking of costumes, nothing could 
be more picturesque and gay than the cos- 
tumes of the various snowshoe elubs. 
They are a riot of color, no less picturesque 
than the names of the clubs themselves. 
There are the Montealms, whose costume 
consists of blanket coats and trousers of 
ultramarine, with red leggings, sashes, 
and toques, and all sorts of service and 
honor badges up and down each sleeve; 
the Sherbrookes dress in mauve blanket 
coats with red trimmings, but most gor- 
geous of all are the members of the Quebee 
Snowshoe Club in white blanket coats with 
wide bands of red and black, and red toques 
—truly too gorgeous for pen to describe. 
Then there are other clubs, some with green 
or purple costumes, and others in light and 
in dark blue in all manner of gay combina- 
tions. Not content with these outdoor 
costumes, they must needs have brilliantly 
striped blazers for indoors. During our 
stay the Quebee Snowshoe Club en- 
tertained and, judging from ‘the noise, 
entertained royally, the members of the 
Sherbrooke Snowshoe Club. There was one 
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Of the 1300 Corona stores in the U. S. A., perhaps the most famous is this one— 
located on 42nd St. near Broadway, New York City 


et us answer your questions 


about the New Corona 


WHAT ARE THE NEW FEATURES? 


1—Automatic Ribbon Reverse, springless 
and trouble-proof. 


2—10-inch Carriage. Wider than in any 
other portable. 


3— High Speed Carriage Return and Line 


pacer. 


4—Standard Portable Keyboard. The 
simplest and easiest of all keyboards to 
memorize, and the best adapted to 
touch-system operation. 


HOW DOES IT DIFFER FROM OTHER 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS ? 

The New Corona is really an office ‘type- 

writer in portable form—complete in every 

necessary detail and yet so compact and light 

you can carry it with you anywhere. — It is 

simple— more trouble-proof than any other 


standard typewriter —and it is the only port- 
able that has behind it 16 years of success- 
ful experience. 


HOW, WELL WILL IT STAND UP? 


No. typewriter in the world has equaled 
Corona’s record for enduring punishment. 
30,000 Coronas saw active duty in the war. 
500,000 are in use—more than all other 
makes of portables combined. 


WHAT IS THE PRICE? WHERE CAN 
I SEE IT? 


See the New Corona at any one of our 1300 
Corona showrooms—from Maine to Cali- 
fornia—or in your own home at any time 
to suit your convenience. Just look up 
“Corona” in your phone book, or write us 
for new descriptive ec $50 still buys 


Corona, complete with carrying case. In 


Canada, $69. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc, 
* 105 Main St., Groton, N.Y. 
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“GOOD TO THE LAST DROP” 


REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


HIgh GRADE 


UREKERSERL 6 


SOLD ONLY IN SEALED 
TIN CANS — CONVENIENT 
TO OPEN AND USE 


_ NASHVILLE 


CORLL E EB: 


_Also Maxwell HouseJea 
CHEEK- NEAL COFFEE: CO: 


, HOUSTON, JACKSONVILLE, RICHMOND, NEW YORK. 


Sr ——— 


Wm. Campbell 
The Original 
Fireless Cooker 
Man 


Made in 
one, two 
and three 
Oven Sizes 


An Electric 


Fireless Cooker Saves 50 1075% Cost 


What It 


fowls and fish; 


Roasts all kinds of meats, 


Will Do 


a 5-pound roast 


j 


uses electricity about 20 to -25 
minutes. 

Cooks all vegetables—Eight 
medium sized potatoes require 
electricity about 8 to 12 minutes. 

Does all baking—A pan of 
biscuits, a cake, beans, use elec- 
tricity 12 to I5 minutes. 

A boiled ham uses electricity 
30 to 35 minutes. Cooks a boiled 
dinner complete—using electricity 
about 40 minutes, 

Fries — Toasts —.Stews — 
Makes Coffee, Boils’ Tea Kettle. 


No other Stove needed. 


All complete ready to 
use when you receive it. 


Fuel 


With the same electric 


current that lights your home you can do all your cooking at one-fourth to one-half the cost of 


Hic is the easiest, cheapest method known to prepare the family meals. 


any other method. 


It is a new, simple, practical invention that gives you every cooking, baking, 


roasting, frying, boiling and toasting facility of the expensive electric range, plus every advantage of the 
fireless cooker, at less than you would pay for even a good gasoline or oil cook-stove. 


Get My Special Offer 


Better Meals Less Cost— 


Use Electricity, }4 to 14 Cooking Time 


You prepare the entire family meals with less effort 
and less cost than ever before. High priced cuts of meat 
can be discarded for lower priced cuts and inexpensive 
food made equally appetizing, more nutritious and 
healthful. No ‘pot-watching.’? No worrying about 
burning. 


<3 eae Not a penny additional ex- 
No Special Wiring pense for wiring and fixtures. 
Attaches to any electric socket, the same as electric iron 
ortoaster. You prepare the food for cooking, the same as 
you have always prepared it. Put it in the cooker, turn 
on the switch, and leave it. No clocks to set. No dials 
to regulate. No thermometers to watch. No radiators 
or discs to heat. You use electricity only to bring the 
food to the cooking point. It, then, automatically shuts 
itself off. The heat you pay for is used for only one- 
fourth to one-third of the cooking time. Guaranteed 
Wear-Ever aluminum utensils furnished with it. It is 
aluminum lined throughout—won't rust or corrode, 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 230, Detroit, Mich. 


30 Days’ Trial—Direct 


Factory Price 


Right now I am making a great introductory special 


direct factory offer and easy terms to 5,000 housewives. 
Try the AUTOMATIC RAPID ELECTRIC at my risk 


for thirty days in your own kitchen. 


every meal—if you and your fam- 
ily cannot honestly say that you 
are satisfied, that you have ever 
had more delicious, better-cooked 
meals, send it right back and your 
money will be instantly refunded. 


FREE--Home Science Book 


Guide to easier, cheaper, better 
cooking. Gives complete direc- 
tions and recipes—all details of 
construction — special factory 
price—easy terms, full informa- 
tion of. great mioney | saving, 
introductory offer. Write now. 


Canadian Address: 
Georgetown, Ontario 


Use it to prepare 


FREE MENY INDEX 


A new device shows in- 
stantly what to serve with 
various meats to give 
proper balanced rations 
as determined by Home 
Economic experts. Sent 
FREE. 
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old Quebecker—his hair-was snow-white— 
who was the life of the party and who went 


by the name of ‘‘Uncle.’”’ None so gay as 
he. Early in the day he had adopted all 
the members of both clubs as his nephews 
and he was always playing jokes on them. 
His favorite trick was to carry about a 


camera case and when any one asked to be 


photographed he would promptly produce 
a flask instead of a camera from the case. 
But the joke went further, for when his 
victim asked for a drink, lo and behold, 
“Uncle’s”’ flask was full of milk! When the 
snowshoe clubs on Sunday morning paraded 
solemnly into church for divine service, 
“Unele”’ and his faithful ‘‘camera’”’ were 
very much among those present. The last 
I saw of him was when, with loud yells, he 
took a flying leap through the air and 
bowled over a group of Quebec and Sher- 
brooke club members whom a patient pho- 
tographer had spent hours in trying to — 
pose in a sort of Damon and Pythias 
attitude. : 

There are many snowshoe clubs; among 
them, The Quebecs, the Montcalms, the 
Hurons, the Levis, the Zouaves, the Etoile 
Rouge, and the Cercle Frontenac. They 
meet once or twice a week and tramp into 
the country over the great drifts, coming 
back under a full moon to a supper or a 
dance at their club-houses. In one of the 
club-houses there hangs on the wall an 
illustration cut from one of our national 
weekly magazines. In the illustration, 
which is labeled ‘“‘The Correct Way to 
Get Over a Fence on Snowshoes,”’ or some- 
thing like that, the members of the club 
are seen crouched alongside the fence on 
all fours while the other—and more fortu- 
nate—members clamber over their baeks 
across the fence. It appears that some 
years ago this magazine sent a reporter to 
Quebec to write an article on snowshoeing 
and the members of this club, with straight 
faces, solemnly assured him that that was 
the proper way to eross fences. Imagine 
their delight when this naive picture of 
crossing a fence appeared in due course i 
the magazine! 

Skiing, as it deserves, is rapidly gaining 
in popularity, and there is a club which, 
altho only two years old, has more than 
a hundred members. They stage jumping 
contests, cross-country races and tours, 
and have their own club-house. The ski 
jump on the Terrace, from the point of view 
of picturesqueness, is second to none on 
the continent, rising as it does from the 
Terrace to the King’s Bastion on the loftiest 
summit of Quebec. But it is a jump for 
experts, not for novices. . 

Beside the jump there is a splendid three- 
run toboggan slide that runs along the 
Terrace. The speed that one gets is truly 
terrific and it requires a nicety of balance 
to keep from seraping oneself on the ice 
that forms the sides—a nicety, I regret to 
say, that we failed to achieve, for two 
of our party retired hors du combat from 
the scene with black-and-blue marks 
as souvenirs. Such trifles are -soon for- 
gotten, however, in the excitement of 
sport. 

Hockey there is a-plenty, for it is the 
national sport of Canada, and every Cana- 
dian seems to be born with skates on. 


‘Rinks are everywhere, and as long as they 


ean be kept free from snow—no slight task 
in the ones without cover—they are 
crowded with skaters of all ages, sexes, and 
sizes. Then there are curling rinks for the 


-, more sedate, a sport too little known in the 
United States, but with many devotees 
in Canada. 

Nothing daunted, we tried all the sports 
from skating to ski-joring. We even curled 
a stone or two with anything but happy 
results. From early morning until late at 
night, it seemed, we were out on skis or 
snowshoes, and one memorable day we 
went ski-joring for ten miles or so over the 
frozen fields behind a horse. 


A MINISTER’S VIEW OF GOLF AS 
“A MEANS OF GRACE” 


PURELY frivolous game could 
never have originated among the 
Seoteh,”’ announces a California preacher, 


ee 


the Rev. Henry H. Shires, beginning ‘‘a 
timely homily”’’ in the course of which he 
reveals a “‘truly spiritual element’’ in golf. 
Reasoning from the game’s origin, in 
Seotland, he thus proceeds, in Pacific Golf 
and Motor (San Francisco): 


Among all the contributions this hardy 
people has made to the world, from charac- 
ter to whisky, there is nothing to suggest 
softness or frivolity. The hills, the climate 
and the people combine to produce only 
strength and seriousness, ruggedness and 
righteousness. These sterner virtues, being 
indigenous, were bound to find some ex- 
pression in the pastimes of the people even 
as they flavor other phases of Scotch 
existence. One is not surprized, conse- 
quently, that the one great game for which 
the Seoteh people are responsible, and of 
whieh they are still its most brilliant 

exponents, should be the only game which 
has a moral purpose and is definitely tinged 
with a touch of the spiritual. There are 
other games which minister to the well- 
being of a man by developing the physical 
and disciplining the mental. But for 
ministering to the real good of a man’s soul 
these other sports arrive at what results 
they do achieve in this field rather in- 
directly than directly. With the game of 
golf it is different. It is the one game with 
the spiritual residing in it. It is a means 
of grace. 

The British open champion of a year 
ago and the American open title-holder 
were playing an exhibition match a few 
months ago on one of our California 
courses with two of our local professionals, 
which developed the most beautiful golf it 
had ever been the good fortune of most of 
us who trailed the play to witness. In the 
gallery which followed the match I hap- 
pened to find myself by the side of a rugged 
and bronzed veteran of the game just as 
one of the professionals shot a beautiful 
“brassie’’ to the distant green. After 
following the ball with a rapt expression 
he turned to me and asked: “Parson, 
what is the spiritual in this game? I have 
always felt that there is something real, 
something almost divine in it at times. 
Can you tell me what it is?” 

My answer being in the affirmative, 
there was a touch of real satisfaction in 
his voice as he said: ‘‘Ah, I thought you 
could tell me!” 

The explanation that I offered was half 
bantering. I had not taken him altogether 
seriously, but went on to point out what a 
striking analogy there is in golf to godly 

_ living, indicating the premium on keeping 
in the straight and narrow. path of ‘the 
fairway, the necessity for avoiding pitfalls 
and traps and for keeping. out of rough 
-places, and the fatality of lodging in the 
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Residence at New Philadel- 
phia,O. Redwood bungalow 
siding, cornice and columns. 


Old Landmark Built 
of Redwood Becomes a New 


Home and Barn 


IFTY-THREE years ago Redwood never rots. A nat- 

Father Henneberry built wral, odorless preservative 

this Catholic school for boys which permeates the fibre 

at Alton, California. It is during growth protects Red- 

now being torn down for the | woodagainst allforms of decay 
Redwood lumber it contains, and against insect activity. 

columns -- mouldings and 


After half a century of expo- For exterior construetion pur- 

sure to rain and sun, the Red- | poses no wood surpasses Red- _fattice-spickets and fenc- 
wood lumber and the shingles wood in durability. It costs — pouses. 

are as sound as the day they no more than other woods of Natural, Maecies 
were nailed in place. They equal grade that can not com HR hePiner 

will be used in the erection of | pare with Redwood in rot- 

a new home and buildings. resistance. 


Catholic schoot erected 
in 1870, now being dis- 
maniled for its sound 
Redwood lumber. 


Redwood should be 
specified for 

Exterior Construction 
Siding, clapboards, shin- 
gles, door and window 
frames -- gutters, eaves, 
water tables and mudsills 
--porch rail, balusters and 


Block Floors 

For factories, machine 
shops, ioundries, offices, 
stores and private resi- 
ences, 


. Industrial Uses 
Tanks and vats for water, 
chemicalsand oil--factory 
roofs and gutters. 


HICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES Wood Specialties 
3085 MeGormick Bldg. 920No, 40 Rector St. Bldg. 311 CaliforniaSt. Central Bldg., 6th & Main Sts, Caskets and burial bexes 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO, of Illinois THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. -- incubators, ice cream 
cabinets, cigar’ boxes -- 
furniture manufacturing, 


Before you build, write for our “Redwood Homes Booklet.” To 
Architects, Builders and Engineers we will gladly send our “Con- 
struction Digest’’ and our “Engineering Digest.” — 


ea Uses 
Ties and tunnel timbers-- 
signal wire conduits and 
water tanks --car siding 
and roofing. 

Farm and Dairy Uses 
Silos, tanks and troughs-- 
hog ‘feeders and imple- 
ment sheds, etc. 


The Tavevee Manufacturers and Distributors of California Bstoodd 


‘Special Get Acsaainted” Offer : 
_ G HANDSOME EVERGREENS (as shown) $10.00 


1 Austrian Pine, 2-3 feei. 1 American Arberviiae, 2-3 eet. 
i Canadian Hemlock, 2-3 feet. 1 Balsam Fir, 2-3 feet. 
1 Hovey’s Arborvitae, 2 feet. 1 Nerway Spruce, 2-3 feet. 
This remarkable offer will acquaint you with the exceptional quality of “Glen- 
- wood grown nursery stock. Evergreen growing, however, is but a small part of 
our business. We are growers of a complete line of fruit, nut and ornamental 
trees, flowering shrubs, roses, perennials, berry plants, etc. 
in addition, our skilled landscape service department can handle any plant 
ing problem, however big or little. Write for our handsome catalogue in 
_ olor describing fully the products and illustrating a few of these pro- 
ducts actually growing at Glenwood Nursery, 150 acres, 57 years of service. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, Rochester, N.Y. 


Established 1866 1866—57 years of Service—1903 | 207 Fulton Bidg. 
Incorporated 1907 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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barriers and bunkers instead of soaring 
serenely above them. 

“No,” he interrupted. ‘‘Seriously now, 
where is the spiritual in golf?” 


And seriously, insists this golfing pastor, 
there is something spiritual in golf. He 
argues: 


_ When the game gets into the blood, as 
it has in the thousands of lives with whom 


all of 1s are in daily touch, it produces its 


multitude of good and sufficient witness to | 
the reality in golf. The only problem is to 
determine wherein the spiritual resides. : 


It is at once evident that you can not 
analyze the soul of a game any more than 


you can analyze acceptably the soul of a_ 


man. What we may do, however, is to 
record phenomena even tho the secret 
of the. mystery of the spirit be denied us. 
The Bible affirms that ‘‘no man hath seen 
God at any time.” Still we-do not feel 
that we are without witness to Him. We 
know where He is or where He has been 
by the signs and marks of His presence. 
We see effects. We postulate causes. We 
see the evidences of the Spirit in golf. 
Therefore we say that there is something 
of the spiritual in the game. 

When one attempts to catalog some 
of these phenomena, one finds that human 
relationships loom large in golf. It is 
essentially a game of that sweetest of 
human relationships, comradeship. Of 
course it is always possible to play with 
no livelier company than an impersonal 
par. But one loses thereby one of the 
genial contributions of the game and one 
of its most uplifting features. Next to 
the glory of companying with God is the 
companionship, the real-fellowship of man 
at his best. There is that in the game 
which calls out not the baser but the fairer 
elements in every nature. Cartoonists 
register almost exclusively the querulous- 
ness and quarrelsomeness of human nature 
on the golf course, but it is the genius of 
the game to force upward in every man the 
sunnier, happier, better side. It is the 
province of the game to unfetter and release 
the true spirit of aman. Inasmuch, there- 
fore, as the law of gravitation holds true 
in the spiritual sphere as in the realm of 
physies, when the spirit of a man is released, 
that spirit which is made heavy by the 
trying responsibilities of the commercial 
contact sinks, while the lighter and brighter 
rises in happy expression. 


The only danger to the good comrade- 
ship of an otherwise wholesome single or 
four-baller, says Mr. Shires, is the intro- 
duction into the game of that ‘‘ bitter spirit 
of commercialism which comes through 
excessive wagering on a game which was 
designed by the good Creator to ab- 
solve aman from that very course.” He 
protests: 


How can a man get real fellowship out 
of a pursuit which has ceased to be so much 
a game as a serious business? When used 
as it was primarily designed, golf is abso- 
lutely without rival as a producer of that 
happy and hearty fellowship which is one 
of the marked attributes of the game and 
both a tribute to and evidence of its inner 
spirit. With every scientific discovery, 
every advance into truth and reality, our 


ET your garden re- 
fiect your personal- 
ity. Plant it with the 
unusual! Among the many 
unusual flowers we offer, none 
surpass in originality and deco- 
rative value these: : 
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Send for it promptly to be able to get Special Pre- 
mium offer for early orders. Mention this paper. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, New York 
Dont Forget Your Garden 


BULB FREE, Wonderful kind, 
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75 Named Gladioli for 4c postage. Marvelous Colors. Full 
growing instructions. Colonial Gardens, Orlando, Florida | 
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VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
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Write to-day for a copy, which will be mailed 
free if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
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conviction increases that humanity is 
capable of higher possibilities than any- 
thing. which has heretofore appeared. 
Golf is one of those means which is con- 
stantly discovering to us and blessing us 
with those attributes of human nature 
which suggest the divinity in us. - 

A gentleman’s game is golf. But not 
in the sense in which it is commonly ac- 
cepted as such, if it is understood thereby 
that it is chiefly for those who have money 
and leisure. It is a gentleman’s game only 
in the sense that it helps to make the gentle- 
man. It is not open to question that the 
real gentleman is the product of the Spirit. 
The test is not dollars but ideals. Gen- 
tility comes not simply through birth and 
breeding but by the indwelling spirit. One 
does not become the gentleman by virtue 
of membership in a golf club, nor by any 
other external process. True, of course, 
golf has developed its own etiquette, and 
no man may for long transgress the code 
with impunity. But in golf you can not 
play at being the gentleman by simulating 
the most Chesterfieldian manner. The 
etiquette of the game is different from that 
of the drawing-room in that it demands, 
as the sine qué non, the inner feeling} as well 
as the outward form. 

Phillips Brooks once said that the real 
example of the Christian was not the as- 
cetic, but the athletic type. He believed in 
muscular Christianity, he continued. Other 
things being equal, the man with the fine 
mind and bodily health was better qualified 
to express the fullness of life on its spir- 
itual side than the weakly ascetic. That is 
obviously true. Many of the spiritual 
difficulties of our friends, we often feel, 
eould better be dissolved by the physician 
than the metaphysician. It is a question 
whether golf can be surpassed as an up- 
builder of health and a conserver of physi- 
eal virility. As an exercise, our expert 
eounsellors assure us that walking is 
without a peer in the realm of physical 
activities. But simply to walk for the sake 
of walking is something which the average 
American has neither incentive nor in- 
clination. It smacks too much of medicine- 
taking. It is to the credit of the game not 
only that it forces one to walk but also that 
it inspires an eagerness to do so by remov- 
ing the mental inhibition, which we as a 
people of city-dwellers and automobile 
owners have most assuredly set up. We 
walk from tee to green directly or deviously. 
We forget the steps already trod and 
eagerly push our way around the five 
miles of fairway and fine weather. Fatigue 
is forgotten only to be remembered rather 
deliciously when we have sunk into our 
ehair for the hour of reminiscence. Then 
it is that one begins to feel that sense of 
well-being for which body and soul were 
made. The strain of a hurried and worried 
existence is relaxed. . . . The same !phe- 
nomenon is happening on the golf courses 
of civilization that once happened in Israel 
to ten lepers who chanced upon the Great 
Physician by the wayside. As they walked 
away from that meeting a marvel was 
wrought, for ‘‘as they went they were 
eleansed.”’ It is even so now. 

The highest experience of all religious 
life is one of vivid feeling. For most peo- 
ple, who attempt the practise of religion, 
the violent emotions incident~ to deep, 
first-hand experience of the great realities, 
are denied. Religion for them is more a 
matter of faith than feeling, and deals 
-more with conviction, corimandment and 
duty than with emotion. But they never 
cease to dream of the other. That great 
day, when the cup of our existence shall be 
full, when life shall throb with the intensity 
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To Set more 4 
out of your garden 
plant pure-bred seeds 


T is not enough to have enthusiasm for gardening; 
you must also have sense. Only by rare exception 
can Nature, with all her wonderful miracle-working 
power, transform seeds from inferior parent plants 
into flowers of superb beauty, or vegetables of supe- 
rior size and flavor. ‘ 


At the Ferry Seed Farms “untrue” plants are 
ruthlessly destroyed. Only plants that pass all rigid 
tests are permitted to produce seed. Our “stock 
seed” farm and our trial gardens are the largest and 
best equipped in America. 


Buy Ferry’s pure-bred Seeds and profit by our 
sixty-six years’ study and experience. 


You pay 10 cents per paper for Ferry’s 
Seeds. You get seed quality that 
makes gardening worth while. Inter- 
esting facts and helpful garden hints 
are in Ferry’s Seed Annual; sent free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan 


San Francisco, California — Windsor, Ontaria 


Just remember this 


The finest strains of egg layers; the blue- 
ribbon winning dairy cows; the pedigreed 
members of the dog family; all these are 
the result of careful breeding. The same 
principles carried to minute details are 
responsible for the quality of Ferry’s 
pure-bred Seeds. 
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of pleasure in the very presence of God, 
when the beatific vision will be granted 


‘to the purified heart, that day holds the 
" most treasured experience that eternal life 


has in store for the earnest believer. There 
are mystics who have felt the exaltation 
of the near presence of God. From what 
we can gather there is-in such experience 
an excess of emotion that no tongue can 
describe. There is a sense of harmony, 
ecstatic joy and peace, a sensation of an 
overwhelming love and well-being. For 
this, men count all else but dross. And 
because there are moments in golf which 
approximate, even tho dimly, this expe- 
rience, men feel that surely there is some- 
thing of the spiritual about it. Noone who 
has played the game can have failed to 
feel the thrill of well-being that has come 
with the perfectly executed and success- 
fully completed stroke. Moments con- 
tinually recur when one has the feeling of 
being perfectly en rapport with existence. 
There is, without question, something of 
the spiritual here. What else can account 
for such a confession as this, “‘Kvery time 
I make a good drive I feel that [am a better 
man’’? 

“By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
is the pragmatic standard which is still ac- 
cepted by reasonable men as that beyond 
which there is no appeal. It is by such 
judgment that the spiritual content must 
be accepted as a reality, and golf regarded 
as a means of grace. 


BASEBALL DEADHEADS AND THEIR 
FOOLISH WAYS 


GENTLEMAN with a poker face, 

W. Willis by name, and by occupation 
guardian of the press gate at the Polo 
Grounds, New York, for the past ten years, 
is said to have met more deadheads, of 
greater variety, than any other man in his- 
tory. He listens to the weird tales of the 
small army of people who try to get free 
admission to the games, on various remark- 
able pretexts. The press gate, of course, 
was originally intended for the accommo- 
dation of newspaper correspondents who 
came to write up the games. It is the only 
entry, beside the regular pay-as-you-enter 
gates, into that huge fortress of concrete 
and steel where New Yorkers gather to 
watch their two Major League Clubs in 
action. ‘“‘The owners of both clubs are 
very liberal in granting season passes to 
clergymen,” remarks the guardian of the 
press gate, in an interview in the current 
number of Baseball, beginning a narrative 
which might be entitled ‘‘Some Deadheads 
I Have Known,” “‘with the result that 
many ministers and priests and not a few 
rabbis are pretty regular with their atten- 
dance at the game.” Naturally, continues 
the gatekeeper: 


These passes, which are given by the 
courtesy of the club are not supposed to 
be lent to others. For all that lending is 
not uncommon. I was a little astonished, 
however, a year or so since to find a middle- 
aged Irishman of the old school, appear at 
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the press gate with a bland smile and in- 
quire if “‘this was the way you got into the 
park.” I told him it was-and he presented 
his pass. .The pass was made out to a 
rather well-known Jewish rabbi, so I 
asked him if it was his. Without a quiver 
of an eyelash he said it was, so I let him 
through without question. i 

One old fellow used to come to the gate 
quite often. He always had a pass, some- 
body else’s, which I suppose had been lent 
to him, and he was usually under the influ- 
ence of liquor. One day when he was 
rather worse for wear than usual, he pre- 
sented a pass from a Catholic priest, but 
that day I thought it was time to draw the 
line, so I told him he didn’t look the part, 
at least wasn’t drest for it_and refused to 
let him in. 

Only twice in my long experience at the 
press gate have I been offered passes that 
were counterfeits, but they were both good 
ones. They were card passes, the proper 
size, shape, printing, ete., evidently made 
with considerable care by some good 
printer or engraver. But they represented 
a lot of waste effort. All passes are num- 
bered and when these counterfeits were 
first presented we discovered that there 
were two passes issued to the same number. 
It was easy to check up and discover the 
genuine so when the counterfeit was next 
presented it was taken up at the gate. 

The stratagems of the fans grow deeper 
and more daring around World’s Series 
time. There are many thousands of people 
of intelligence and money who want to see 
these games, but can’t get the tickets. 

-Some of these people resort to ingenious 
methods to gain admission. But their 
efforts represent waste energy, as there is 
no way to get into a World’s Series game 
except with a paid ticket of admission or a 
genuine press pass. It may not generally 
be known, but even the owners of the win- 
ning clubs come to the games on purchased 
tickets. At the World’s Series, last fall, 
a well-drest man, evidently prosperous and 
certainly a hustler, came hustling up to the 
press gate and showed me a telegram. The 
telegram was signed by John McGraw and 
requested the bearer to come to the park 
at once. At an ordinary game his interest- 
ing devise might have gained him admis- 
sion, but I had to tell him no telegrams 

-from any one were good for admission at 
World’s Series time. 

At the same series, rather late in the day, 
aman came to the gate with a huge cheese. 
The cheese had been ordered by Harry 
Stevens, and the man had a legitimate 
right to enter as I found out after investi- 
gating. I told him he shouldn’t have come 
at that time, but he said he couldn’t get 
there any earlier, so I let him pass, but as 
he went through the gate he remarked 
with some truth, I imagine, ‘‘This isn’t 
the only piece of cheese you have let in 
to-day.” 


The press-writers’ tickets, at the last 
World’s Series, explains the gatekeeper, 
required a punch for each game. Jack 
Dempsey was one of the press-writers, but 
he evidently didn’t know the ropes, for he 
came charging at the press gate a little 
late and tried to push through. The 
writer relates: 


IT held him up and he seemed to be 
peeved. I pushed him back, however, and 
wouldn’t let him get through until his 
ticket had been properly punched. For a 
few seconds he looked as tho he would like 
to return the punch with interest. At the 
time I didn’t know who he was, but the 
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next day he came to me and apologized for 
his hurry at the previous game. 

I never have been involved in a personal 
encounter with any one at the press gate. 
But I have seen a number of mix-ups which 
were great scraps while they lasted. A 
fellow came to the gate one day and said 
that a certain ball-player had left a pass 
for him. I searched, but couldn’t discover 
the pass. He seemed so insistent, however, 
that I suggested he call up the club-house 
and if his player friend said it it was all 
right I would let him through, so he gave 
me his name and went away to telephone. 
A few minutes later another fellow came 
to the gate, gave the same name and told 
the same story. I thought it was odd and 
told him to wait a minute. In the mean- 
time the first man came back and said 
that he had obtained his O: K. from the 
player. It seemed that the second fellow 
had overheard the conversation on the 
*phone and thought that he could sneak in 
before the rightful party could get to the 
gate. Incidentally I wouldn’t like to take 
the wallop on the jaw that the rightful 
party handed him when he discovered the 
facts. 

It is astonishing the nerve some people 
use in trying to beat their way through the 
press gate. An official of one of the New 
York Clubs called up one day last summer 


-to reserve a box for a party of four persons 


who would call for the box in his name. [ 
made a note of this request and early in 
the afternoon four men appeared, gave his 
name and claimed the box, so I let them 
pass without question. Later on another 
party also appeared. I told them the box 
had already been claimed, and they were a 
good deal upset over it. They were finally 
able to prove themselves the rightful 
party. We sent at once to the box to find 
out who had put over this deal, but the 
four men were too foxy for that; they hadn’t 
occupied the box but mingled in the grand- 
stand and of course were lost among thou- 
sands of spectators. What had happened 
was this ~When the official called up, 
which he did from a down-town restaurant, 
some one overheard his conversation on the 
*phone and decided to profit by it. It was 
a nervy and rather contemptible thing to 
do, but it merely shows what some people 
will do in the effort to beat their way into 
a ball park without paying. 


Every so often, says the gatekeeper, 


A man will come up to me, waiting for a 
time when there is no one in line, with a 
dress-suit case in one hand. I always know 
just what these people have in mind. 
They are representing some clothing house 
or they have socks or neckwear or maybe 
cheap jewelry and they will be glad to see 
me at their place of business and fix me 
up with something in their line if I will 
conveniently turn my back while they 
slip through the turnstile. Once in a while 
one of these birds will offer me money. 
They all get the same response. 

In going out of the Polo Grounds we 
used to allow the crowd to pass through the 
gates beside ticket windows where tickets 
had been sold for admission to the game. 
It was surprizing the number of people 
who mistook these windows for ticket 
booths to the elevated train. Sometimes 
a man would shove a nickel through and 
pass. on, thinking he was getting to the 
elevated platform. Sometimes he would 


_ slide in a dime or a quarter and wait for 


_ over these passes. 


\ 


Street, near the Polo Grounds. 


his change. When he would look up and 
see that no one was beyond the partition, 


he would appear embarrassed and hurry 


out. I onee saw a man shove a dollar 
bill into one of these windows and say, 
“Two, please.’ A kid was passing out 
through the opposite passage-way. He 
looked up, saw that dollar bill, grabbed it 
and ran down Highth Avenue as if the 
whole police force of Greater New York 
were after him. The rightful owner had to 
check up that dollar to profit and loss. 

I have more trouble with the ball-players 
than with any one else. The wives of the 
players on the home team are given season 
passes for their own use. In addition the 
players are allowed two passes each day, 
provided they are properly signed by the 
manager. Almost endless disputes arise 
The players are sup- 
posed to write down the name of the man 
who will call for the pass. Not infrequently 
they don’t even know the man’s name, 
can’t remember it, met him casually, per- 
haps, the evening before. So in such a case 
they will frequently write down Mr. Smith. 
I have sometimes been swamped with 
Smiths. 

Very often the man thus invited will 
brag abov* his good fortune to his friends. 
Sometimes one of the fricnds will steal a 
march on him, appear at the ball park 
early, claim the pass giving the proper 
name, and of course get in. When the 
rightful owner appears I have to tell him 
that the pass has already been used. Then 
there is a lot of commotion for a few 
minutes. 

The ball-players frequently give passes 
to their tailors. I know one day I checked 
up and found that seven different Cohens 
were going to call as the guests of various 
players. I thought that would be enough 
Cohens for one afternoon, but I was mis- 
taken. The seven appeared one after the 
other with startling promptness. At least 
they all gave the name of Cohen and looked 
the part. But that didn’t end the proces- 
sion. A veritable flood of Cohens appeared 
at intervals during the afternoon all giving 
the names of different ball-players andloudly 
protesting that they were the genuine 
Cohen. What the actual facts were~I 
never learned. Seven men answering the 
name got admission. The balance stayed 
outside or paid their way. 

The Manhattan Casino is at 155th 
Picnics 
are frequently staged at this Casino. I 
remember one afternoon the Casino was 
giving an Irish picnic. Several elderly 
Irish ladies, well drest and evidently out 
for a good time, came to the Polo Grounds. 
They didn’t try to get in through the press 
gate. They paid their way and went in- 
side, but they didn’t stay long. They were 
speedily back protesting loudly about the 
injustice that had been perpetrated upon 
them. They said they had paid their good 
money to go to an Irish picnic and there 
was nobody inside but Jews. Of course 
what had happened was this They had 
mistaken the ball-grounds for the Casino, 
never having been to either place before. 

I have had Italians come to the park also 
in the belief that they were attending a 
meeting of the Garibaldi Society. 

Actors are among the most insistent of 
applicants for admission at the press gate. 
Most of them are accustomed to the courte- 
sies of the ‘‘ Profession”’ and are inclined to 
view baseball as a theatrieal enterprise. 
Their faces are frequently character studies 
in tragedy when their claims fail to gain 
them entry to the grounds. 

The press gate is a fine place to study 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES yw 


bine eee ee | | B\ SERVICE 


Insured-service Westinghouse oO 
Standard Batteries carry the high- | 
est expression of dependable per- 


formance, rugged construction 

and long life Westinghouse can 

build into a storage battery. Noth- 

ing is skimped. Their oversize 

plate area, for example, means > 
greater capacity—as much as 

20 per cent in common sizes. A 

Westinghouse Battery for every 

car. Service everywhere. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 


Swissvale, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
WUBCO 
SPECIAL 


Built for the lighter- 
weight cars and purses, 
the Westinghouse Wubco 
Special nevertheless has 
all the quality found in 
the Westinghouse Stand- 
ard. Only the design is 
different. Rubber case. 
No better battery made 
for the money! 


Always Good~ 
Now Better than Ever 


HOR 12 years Federal trucks have 
been giving dependable service at 
remarkably low cost. They have 
built the Federal reputation, a nation 
wide organization, and a company 
that is one of the soundest financially. 


The Federal line has always been 
good but now it is better and more 
complete than ever. Ask Federal 
Distributors why. 


A Complete Line 
Fast Express 
1 to 1% Tons 
2% Ton 

3% to 4 Tons 

5 to 6 Tons 
Light Duty Tractor 
Heavy Duty Tractor 


Federal Motor Truck Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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CLEAN 
FLOORS 


in American Business 


ht Seco “. 
General Motors Building 
Uses Electric Scrubbing! 


For two years, ever since its completion, 
the General Motors Building, in Detroit, 
has used Finnell Electric. Scrubbing 
Equipment. ‘The floors of this mammoth 
new office building, as a result, are 
CLEAN. 


CLEAN FLOORS—machine-cleaned— 
in large office buildings and factories are 
the accepted thing to-day. The Finnell 
System of Electric Scrubbing is no longer 
an experiment, but a proved necessity. 
Four thousand buildings and factories 
have demonstrated this during the past 
ten years. 


Many users of Electric Scrubbing are 
saving large sums of money, and all are 
getting CLEANLINESS that shows a 
return of full value for the money spent— 
something hand-cleaning never did. 
Send for booklet shown below. 


American Scrubbing Equipment Sales Co. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 


“Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business" 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


—= — —BXECUTIVE’S MEMO— —— 
American Scrubbing Equipment Sales Co. 
12 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


_ Please send illustrated story of the 
invention and development of Electric 
Scrubbing. 
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EUROPE find Notland Belgian, 
Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, (including $745 


Naples) Monaco (Riviera) France. 


MENTOR TOURS, *? Seifexee" S* 
Naples—P i— — 
Ae ee ROPE 1 oon Pare —V creallled 


—Fliorence—etc.—$425 and up, ranging from 30 to 80 days, 
Write for Booklet D-6, 
GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
*- World Travel at Moderate Cost’’ 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EUROPE & PALESTINE 


Personally conducted tours. Splendid steamers, attrac- 
tive hotels, interesting sightseeing. Inclusive prices 
$675 to $1485. Sailings in June and July. 

FOR ITINERARIES APPLY 
The Wicker Tours, Law Building, Richmond, Va, 


* Travel free from worry,’” 


“4 No Trouble 
Just crumble up a 


P Rat Bis-Kit 


about thehouse. Ratsandmice 
¥ /willseekit,eatit,dieoutdoors. 
Z Easiest, quickest, cleanest 
way. 25cand 85c. All drug- 
gists or general stores. 


d # CoMPANY 
ae Springfield 
Ohio 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


human nature, but I wouldn’t reeommend 
it for the man who claims that people are 
generally honest. He would get quite a 
different impression after he has listened 
to a few of the weird and improbable tales 
which would-be applicants for admission 
poured into his ears. In fact, I have long 
since come to the conclusion that press- 
gate stories rank with fairy-tales as. base- 
less but sometimes entertaining forms of 
fiction. Whatever people may tell to the 
press-gate man, they seldom tell the truth. 


WHEN TIMERS DISAGREE 


PAN Eun record was at stake, but 
the four timers, good ‘men and true 
all, and with equally good and true stop 
watches, failed to agree. Therefore, Bob 
McAllister, one of the greatest of present- 
day sprinters, is not credited with a world’s 
record in the 100-yard dash. The reason 
they failed to agree is an involved question, 
which one sports writer, at least, credits to 
the difference between the speed of sight 
and sound. However that may be, this 
writer, Jack Masters, of the New York 
Tribune, observes that about five centuries 
ago Edward Young had occasion to refer 
to time as something ‘‘elaborately thrown 
away,’ and that Bob McAllister, ‘‘may 
not be aware of this fact, but he has much 
in common with the famous poet.’’ Mr. 
Masters explained: 


MeAllister has played havoc with the 
record books in the short sprints while he 
has been a national figure in athletics, and 
the flying-cop feels slighted because his 
enviable cluster of achievements does not 
cover more acreage. In one specific in- 
stance at least there appear sufficient 
grounds for the complaint which Bob has 
sent forth. 

At a recent set of games McAllister won 
the 100-yard Metropolitan championship. 
The official time was announced as 10 
seconds, which established a new cham- 
pionship record. Be it noted that the 
world’s indoor record is 0:09 4-5, and that 
the outdoor record is 0:09 3-5. Everything 
was lovely until Bob learned that three of 
the timers had caught him in 0:09 4-5 and 
the other two watches showed 0:10 1—5 each. 

The clockers took the mean average— 
there was nothing else for them to do—but 
still Bob wailed, and who can deny that he 
had reason to criticize a system of timing 
which is so uncertain? 

The watches were of the best, the timers 
expert, so that in seeking the reason for the 
variation we dismiss those two factors. 
This brings us to the system now in use. 
The timers stand on a line parallel with the 
tape at the finish line. Usually there are 
two on one side and three on the other. 
The starter stands just off the lane of 
travel, about twenty feet in front of the 
athletes. Thus the sound of the report must 
travelabout ninety-two yards to the timers. 

Sound travels at the rate of about 1,100 
feet a second, so that slightly more than 
one-fifth of a second is lost in being trans- 
mitted to the holders of the watches. 

Sight at ninety-two yards is practically 
instantaneous, traveling as it does at 180,- 
OOO feet a second, so that when timers 
work from the flash instead of the report of 


A FINE pencil will really 
help you do fine work. Try 
Dixon’s Eldorado some day 
soon and see! 


SAMPLE OFFER 


Look for the dis- 
tinctive blue and 
gold Eldorado 
Counter Display 
Case at your deal- 
er’s. If he does not 
have Eldorado pen- 
cils, send us his 
name and 10c and 
we shall mail you 
trial-length samples 
of both Dixon’s 
Eldorado and 
Dixon’s “Best” Red 
Colored Pencils. 


DIXON’ 
ELDorADO 
the master drawing pencil” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 41-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors: 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Stillwell is 
PLAN BOOKS ¢.@ea=— = 


—show Pictures, Floor Plans 3 1 : ‘4 
rete AAS 


and Estimated Costs of Build- 
CALIFORNIA STYLE otk; HOMES 


Ze over 200 Selected Designs 
° 


“Representative Calif. Homes” “West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 650 Houses 6 and 7 Rooms—$1 
“The New Colonials” “Little Bungalows” 


60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 75 Houses 3-4-5 Rooms—$1 


SPECIAL OFFER Send $2.50 for any three 
of these books and get Garage Folder FREE 


Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 917 California Building, Los Angeles 


New, Clean, Attractive Floors 


easily laid over old floors or In new building, Everlasbestos Floorin. 
the highest quality composition, makes a 3/ 8-inch smooth, dastiens 
surface, free from dirt-catching cracks or joints. 

Aiways looks good and out-wears other floors in kitchen or bath- 
room; or offices and stores; restaurants, washrooms in factories and 
public buildings. Costs are low 


Fireproof, comfortable to walk upon, easily cleaned, 
Proven formu la and special instructions give perfect re- 
sults wherever laid. Three handsome colors. 


Write for catalog and sample on wood. 
EVERLASBESTOS FLOORING COMPANY 


Dept. L 95 North St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


the gun, there is no loss of time. This is 
shown in the accompanying diagram, 
which, for convenience’ sake, shows only 
two timers. ; 

In a diagram. McAllister is seen be- 
hind the actual line of start, but this in- 
accuracy was necessary in order that the 
proper perspective be achieved and with a 
view of condensing the cut. 

Thus it would appear that a confliction 
of these two elements cost McAllister the 
coveted world’s record, for the facts plainly 
mudicate that the three timers whose 
watches showed 0:09 4-5 had clicked off 
with the flash, while the other two had 
waited for the report of the gun. 

Timers will tell you that they always 
work from the flash, but it is noticeable 
that as a group they fail more often than 
they sueceed. Of course, conditions are not 
always ideal, and the strain upon the 
clockers is, indeed, severe. It is quite 
likely that there will -be difficulty in this 
department until an”automatic device is 
found which will eliminate the human ele- 
ment entirely. 

Albert MeGall, a mechnical engineer, 
who is in attendance at practically all of 
the important athletic meets, has made an 
exhaustive study of the problem and is of 
the. opinion that only an electrically con- 
trolled timing arrangement will do the 
trick properly. Even with both the runner 
and the timer working from the flash there 
is a slight difference. In contending that 
the present system is unfair to the runner, 
Mr. MeGall presents this interesting angle: 

“The starter pulls the trigger; small 
flash, a puff of smoke issues from the gun. 
The timer starts his watch on the flash and 
snaps it as the runner breasts the worsted 
at the finish. As a matter of fact the 
process from gun to watch is a rather more 
complicated one. 

“Tn the timer the flash X (1) stimulates 
the end organ of the sense of sight, (2) the 
impulse is conducted centripetally in the 
nerve, (3) then in the svinal cord and the 
lower parts of the brain—(the telephone 
central station of the brain), (4) The im- 
pulse is then transformed from the sensory 
to the motor cerebral process, (5) thence 
conducted centrifugally to the lower brain 
and cord, (6) thence to the motor nerve and 
finally (7) the impulse is set free in muscu- 
lar action. This process is repeated at the 
finish, except that the time is about one 
two-hundredth of a second faster because of 
the increased attention on the part of timer. 

“The actual time between sight and 
touch is about .08 second, nearly one-tenth, 
and between sound and touch about .18 
second, nearly a fifth, to which must be 
added the time required for the sound to 
travel the 100 yards to the timer’s ears 
(Gf he misses the visual signal); this factor 
accounts for another fifth. 

“The present method of starting a sprint 
race is unfair to the runner. The timer 
eatches the ‘flash’ with a time loss, ‘sight- 
touch’ of .08 second, while the runner gets 
his signal by ‘ear-touch,’ with a loss of .18 
second; so the watch is ahead of the runner 
by a full tenth.” 

Tf there is a variation when the timers 
all work from the flash, it is clear that when 
two of the officials take the sound and three 
the flash there is lots of room for improve- 
ment. 

Thus it would seem that MedAllister is 
well within his rights in contending that 
poor timing deprived him of a world’s 
record. Bob did not put it quite as forcibly 
as that, nor did he say that it was a case of 
‘time elaborately thrown away.’ What 
he did say as he walked to the dressing- 

rooms was—‘‘Ain’t it h——?” 
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The Bell System's transcontinental telephone line crossing Nevada. 


ighways of Speech 


Necessity made the United States a nation of 
pioneers. Development came to us only by con- 
quering the wilderness. For a hundred and fifty 
years we have been clearing farms and rearing 
communities where desolation was—bridging riv- 
ers and making roads—reaching out, step by step, 
to civilize threc million square miles of country. 
One of the results has been the scattering of 
families in many places—the separation of parents 
and children, of brother and brother, by great 
distances. 6 . 


To-day, millions of us live and make our success 
in places far from those where we were born, and 
even those of us who have remained in one’ place 
have relatives and friends who are scattered in 
other parts. 


Again, business and industry have done what 
families have done—they have spread to many 
places and made connections in still other places. 


Obviously, this has promoted a national com- 
munity of every-day interest which characterizes 
no other nation in the world. It has given the 
people of the whole country the same kind, if not 
the same degree, of interest in one another as the 
people of a single city have. It has made necessary 
facilities of national communication which keep us 
in touch with the whole country and not just our 
own part of it. 


The only telephone service which can fully serve 
the needs of the nation is one which brings all of 
the people within sound of one another’s voices. 


* BELL SYSTEM” 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


directed toward Better Service 


as 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND’ TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all 
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Plain-paper 
checks 
invite fraud 


There is no way of 
making a_plain-paper 
check safe. 

There are several 
ways of giving a certain 
degree of protection to 
the amount; but these 
methods are not practic- 
able in every case. Even 
if they were, when the 
amount is large enough, 
the check-manipulator 
simply changes the 
payee’s name. 

To be safe, every part 
of a check must be pro- 
tected—amount, pay- 
ee’s name, date and en- 
dorsements. 

National Safety Paper 
gives your checks this 
complete protection. 
Any alteration made 
with chemicals, eraser, 
or knife instantly pro- 
duces a glaring white 
spot in the paper. 

Ask your bank for 
checks on National 
Safety Paper, or specify 
them to your stationer. 


Write for our book 
“The Protection of Checks” 


National 
Safety Paper 


George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper ts also made in 


Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Ltd., Toronto 
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ANDvFINANCE | 


LAST MONTH THE “BIGGEST YET” 
FOR NEW FINANCING — 


LL records for corporate financing 
were broken last month, notes The 
Wall Street Journal. The total of railroad, 
industrial and public utility issues of bonds, 
notes and stocks, brought out in January, 
1923, was $629,747,865, against $236;866,- 
900 in December and $288,366,400 in 
January, 1922. We are reminded that the 
largest industrial issue ever offered the 
public was the $100,000,000 Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company 6% consolidated 
mortgage bonds. Anaconda also offered 
$50,000,000 in convertible 7% debentures. 
Armour & Company issued $110,000,000 
in stocks and bonds during the month, and 
other important issues were $35,000,000 of 
Bell Telephone of Pennsylvania 5% bonds 
and $25,000,000 of Bethlehem Steel 514’s. 
As indicative of the general lowering of 
money rates, says The Wall Street Journal, 
only two 8% issues were offered in January, 
one by a motor-car company and one by 
an oil company. Several bond offerings 
carried a coupon rate as low as 414% and 
many earried 5% and 6% coupons. The 
total financing for the first month of the 
year certainly indicates expectations of 
activity in industry. It is summed up as 
follows in The Wall Street Journal: 
Bonds Notes Stock Total 
Railroad. .... $21,987,000 $32,815,000 ......... $54,802,000 


Industrial... . 282,008,300 35,500,000 122,149,365 439,657,665 
Public utilities 106,608,000 7,720,000 20,960,200 135,288,200 


Total.... $410,603,300 $70,035,000 143,109,565 629,747,855 


About 30% of this financing was done 
for the purpose of retiring maturing securi- 
ties. The Wall Street Journal gives a long 
list of the principal stock and bond issues 
for last month. Among them are: 


Corporation: Rate Security Amount 
Anaconda Copper 

Mining cons....... 6 Bonds $100,000,000 
Armour & Co cum pfd 7 Stock 60,000,000 
Armour & Co lst mtge 514 Bonds 50,000,000 
Anaconda Copper 

Mining cony...... 7 Bonds 50,000,000 
Bell Telephone of Pa 

rerBi te et daeee 5 Bonds 35,000,000 
Bethlehem Steel 

CONSTBS, cee guide Oos Mbonds 25,000,000 
Spring Valley Waterist 5 Bonds 22,000,000 
Fisher Body serial.... 6 Notes 20,000,000 
Laclede Gas Lightref. 514 Bonds 17,500,000 
Brooklyn Edison Co.. ... Stock 15,000,000 
Baltimore & Ohio eq tr 5 Notes 13,875,000 
New York Central eq tr414 Notes 12,660,000 
Northern Pacific ref.. 5 Bonds 10,000,000 
Republic Iron & Steel 

TOL SS haw Sees, Ss 514 Bonds 10,000,000 
N Y, Chicago & St 

Louis 2nd =. ss tue 6 Bonds 7,274,000 
Middle States Oil Co. ...° Stock 6,374,865 
Norfolk & Western eq 

OF a coc ewarebareln Wiehe 414 Notes 6,030,000 
Pierce-Arrow 

Motor Car deb.... 8 Bonds 4,200,000 
Pierce-Arrow Motor 

Oarilmayrs) otters eet 6 Notes 3,500,000 
Long Island Lighting 

TOES Gare. ws 6 Bonds 3,000,000 
Pasadena Hotel Corp 5 

Serial Se icsetareaietecs 6 Bonds 2,200,000 


That The Wall Street Journal’s figures — 
are conservative is apparent from the fact 
that the Bankers’ Economic Service sets the, 
January total of corporate financing at. 
$743,000,000. Bond issues of the Cuban: 
Government; Canadian Provinces and 
cities, our own States ‘and municipalities. 
and land banks amount to $235,000,000 
more, or $978,000,000. This sum, we are” 


reminded, “‘ineludes only a portion of the 


State and municipal issues offered during 
the month, hence it is likely that the com- 
plete total was well over a billion dollars.” 


“WHAT HAVE WE TO DO WITH 
EUROPE?” 


HIS question, which is being oceasion- 
- ally asked, is rather completely an- 
swered, thinks B. C. Forbes, by a set of 
very interesting figures which may also in 
part explain why members of the farm bloe 
in Congress are now reported to be in favor 
of some sort of economic conference on 
European affairs. These are the facts 
gathered by Mr. Forbes in a recent issue of 
his Forbes Magazine: 


What have we to do with Europe? 

Of the total exports of 20 articles ag- 
gregating $2,000,000,000, Europe bought 
$1,500,000,000 during the fiscal year 1922. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Of total exports of $113,000,000 meats, 
Kurope bought $97,000,000; of lard ex- 
ports totaling $95,000,000, Europe bought 
$76,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Of total wheat exports of less than 
$280,000,000, Europe bought fully $210,- 
000,000; of $160,000,000 corn exports, 
Europe bought $58,000,000; of flour ex- 
ports of $97,000,080, Europe bought $55,- 
000,000. : 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Of total cotton exports of $596,000,000, 
Europe bought $490,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Of total gasoline exports of $117,000,000, 
Europe bought $74,000,000; of $78,000,- 
000 exports of lubricating oil, Europe 
bought $57,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Of copper exports totaling $88,000,009, 
Europe bought $68,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Of $77,000,000 sugar (refined) exports, 
Kurope bought $62,000,000; of $16,000,000 
exports of canned goods, Europe bought 
$14,000,000; of $10,000,000 exports of 
prunes, Europe bought $8,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Of tobacco exports of $157,000,000, | 
Europe bought $129,000,000. 

What have we to do with Europe? 

Europe bought three-fourths of the 
total exports of 20 principal articles, en- 
tirely the products of our soil or mines. 

What have we to do with Europe?. 

Europe bought more than $2,000,000 
of American products in this fiseal year - 
of 1922, or well over half of America’s” 
total exports to the entire world. 
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e MAVERICK 


Somehow, when the calves were 
branded, this one was missed. Perhaps 
he escaped the round-up; perhaps he 
was simply overlooked. In the lan- 
guage of the cattle country, he is a 
maverick. By the custom of the cattle 
country, he is no man’s property and 
any man’s opportunity. 


Before long some passing ranchman 
will “‘spot” him, brand him, raise him 
for market and make the profit that 
should have gone to the original owner. 


Not long ago a manufacturer re- 
marked to us that he was “tired of 
making maverick merchandise.” 


For twenty years he has permitted 
his product to go out of his factory 
without his brand; for twenty years he 
has permitted his merchandise to be sold 
under a number of different brands, 
neither owned nor controlled by him. 


For twenty years he has permitted 
others to reap the good-will created by 
his goods; to capitalize his quality for 


their own benefit; to control a market 
that might have been his. 


In all these years, he has carefully 
and consistently built up his credit with 
his banks. He has realized that their 
good-will and their confidence are 
greater assets than money on deposit. 
Yet he has failed to cultivate his credit 
with the public. He has failed to realize 
that public good-will toward his name, 
public confidence in his product, public 
respect for his character, can be assets 
as valuable as his credit at the banks. 


“TI have been just a bit foolish,” he 
said, ‘“‘and I may as well admit it. I 
suppose’—and he smiled as he con- 
tinued—“I suppose if I had been a 
cattleman instead of a manufacturer I 
would have raised nothing except 
mavericks. But lam waking up. I am 
going to brand my goods, and through 
advertising I am going to make my 
brand mean something to the public— 
and to me.” 


See Vv. AYER & SO-N 
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Glass Bottles 


New-Skin is always put up 
in glass—never in tin tubes. 
Be sure to get the genuine. 


The bottles are contained 
in small red pasteboard car- 
tons, with gold band printed 
at top and bottom. 


15c, 30c and 50c sizes. 


Made only by 
NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 
“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


At druggists. 


PATENTS HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer,624 FSt.,Washington,D.C. 


'It Does Not Cure 
— But It Helps 


TS makers do not advance 

the absurd claim that py- 
orrhea can be cured by Calox 
—the Oxygen Tooth Powder. 
The daily use of Calox helps 
uvercome pyorrhea, and de- 
stroys germs that cause tooth 


decay. 
It is a good dentifrice—that’s 


all. 


Calox is at your druggist. 


FREE: Write for booklet and Calox Sample. 
McKesson & Rogpins, INC 
g1 Fulton St., New York Cicy 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


January 31.—The British Government 
accepts the American debt funding 
offer whereby the British debt of 
$4,700,000,000 will be paid in 62 
years, with the interest at 3 per cent. 
for the first ten years, and 314 per cent. 
thereafter. 


The French authorities in the Ruhr cut 
off coal and coke from unoccupied Ger- 
many as a penalty for Berlin’s failure 
to make reparations payments. 


February 1.—The Council of Ambassadors 

. sends an ultimatum to the Lithuanian 
Government demanding the withdrawal 
of Lithuanian troops from the Memel 
zone within a week, 


Eight people are killed and fifty wounded 
when troops and street-car strikers clash 
in Mexico City. 


February 2.—German railway authorities | 


order striking railwaymen in some 
localities of the Ruhr back to work, and 
the French are requested to eall off 
the embargo on coal and coke. 


The Lithuanian Government notifies 
Premier Poincaré that it is willing to 
withdraw insurgent Lithuanian troops 
from Memel on condition that French 
troops remain and that Premier Poin- 
earé will assure that the territorial 
question involved will be decided in 
Lithuania’s favor. } 


Eamon de Valera states in an interview 
published in Ireland that Irish republi- 
eans will continue to fight against the 
Free State Government. 


February 3.—Railroad service in the Ruhz | 


is said to be much improved. The 
French enlarge their area of occupation 
in order to prevent leaks in their ring 


around the Ruhr, and Over-President 
Johannes Fuchs is expelled. 


Ten lives are lost and much property is 
damaged as a result of seven tidal waves 
at Hawaii, which follow an earthquake 
felt all over the Pacific. 


peace treaty offered to them by the 
Allies at the Near East Conference at 
Lausanne, and the conference comes to 
an end. 


Socialist workmen prevent General Lu- 
| dendorff from addressing the National 
| Peasant Congress 
Austria. 


| February 5.—The French troops of occu- 
pation in the Ruhr advance to Goode- 
lau, in Hesse, twenty-five miles beyond 
the frontier. 


sign the treaty of peace proposed by the 
Allies at the Near East Conference at 
Lausanne, saying that the next step 
is up to the Alles. The Turks give 
general notice that after February 7 
no foreign warship exceeding 1,000 tons 
may enter the Harbor of Smyrna, and 
that no two ships of one nation will be 
allowed there at the same time. The 
Allied High Commissioners protest 
against the order. 


Soviet Russia and Hungary are reported 
to have entered a military alliance. 


The Italian Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proves the Washington conference 
| treaties. q 


February 4.—The Turks refuse to sign the | 


at Klangenfurt, | 


February 6.—The Turks again refuse to } 


Restful 


Keep calm with 
Beemans—rests 
the nerves, aids 
digestion, good 


S for the teeth— 


all in all 


‘a sensthle 
h a of» 
Deliciously flavored 


BEEMA 


Pepsin Gum 


American Chicle Co. ‘ 


Who desire to secure patent should 


INVENTORS write for our guide book “HOW 


TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of 
its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Depi. 171, Washington, D.C, 


Amusement for All 


Right in the Home 


That’s what Crosley Radio Apparatus brings 
you. Bedtime stories for the kiddies, music 

| and opera for you—the best artists pertorm- 
ing right in your home. 


CROSLEY 
| Better—Cost Less 


RADIO 


The highest efficiency at the lowest <ost. 
| Instruments ranging in price trom $25 co$150. 

The ovtfit shownin the illustration isa Crosley 

Model X—a four tube set. Price only $55. 
' For Sale by Best Dealers Everywhere 


Fan 


rie é 


Crosley 


Manufacturing Co. 
2343 Alfred Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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- DOMESTIC 


_ January - -31.—Chairman - Porter of the 


House Foreign Affairs Committee 
introduces a resolution requesting the 
President. to wine the Governments of 
Great Britain, Persia and Turkey to 
limit fhe growth of the poppy and the 
production of opium. 


February 2.—The Senate unanimously 
passes the Lenroot-Anderson farm 
credits bill which provides for a maxi- 
mum eredit of $1,320,000,000 for agri- 
cultural loans through the existing farm 
loan system, by establishing agricultural 
credit departments in the twelve land 
bank districts. 


February 3.—Losses sustained by the 
Government in war-time Operation of 
the railroads total approximately 
$1,800,000, according to a report by 
James C. Davis, Director-General of 
Railroads, which is sent to Congress 
by President Harding. 


February 5.—The House Committee on 
Immigration approves the new immi- 
gration bill which limits the number of 
immigrants to 2 per cent. of the natural- 
ized nationals in this country under 
the 1890 census, and excludes Japanese, 
Chinese, and low-class Hindus. The 
adoption of the 1890 census reduces the 
percentage of immigrants from South- 
ern Europe and increases the relative 
admissions possible from northern and 
western Europe. : 


Senator Borah introduees a bill providing 
that at least seven members of the 
United States Supreme Court must 
concur in declaring a Federal law un- 
constitutional. 


February 6.—Because of the increasing 
tonnage passing through the Panama 
Canal, as reported by Secretary of War 
Weeks, the President’s Cabinet con- 
siders the construction of a canal 
through Nicaragua, to which the Goy- 
ernment of Nicaragua has already 
consented. 


Aside from That.—‘‘Miss Pounder,” 
said the boss, ‘you are a very handsome 
young woman.” 

“Oh!” said the typist, blushing. 

“You dress neatly and you have a well- 
modulated voice. I might add that your 
deportment is also above reproach.” 

“You shouldn’t pay me so many com- 
pliments.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ said the boss. 
“T merely want to put yeu in s cheerful 
frame of mind before taking up the matter 
of your punctuation and_ spelling.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


The Long Chance.—The poor little boy 
stood by the curb erying bitterly. A 
passer-by, moved by his tears and racking 
sobs, stopt and asked what was the 
trouble. 

“My pa and ma won’t take me to the 
movies,’ sobbed the opprest child. 

“Do they ever take you when you make 
a noise like that?” inquired the stranger. 

“Sometimes they do and sometimes they 
don’t,’”? sobbed the poor boy; ‘‘but it 
ain’t any trouble to yell.”—Dry Goods 
EHeonomist. 


N othing to It.—Southwark has a rubber 


‘road. The story that a resident fell from 


an upper window, and bounced so long 
that he had to be shot down to save him 
from starving, is, we feel sure, exaggerated. 
—London Opinion. 


~ 
or 
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Things Women Notice 


A well-groomed face is an asset to any man. 
Every shave with Williams’ not only softens 
the beard quickly, but denefits the skin 


Williams’ Shaving Cream contains a certain ingredient 
of great benefit to the skin. . You can feel its softness by 
rubbing a bit of Williams’ between your fingers. This im- 
portant ingredient makes its presence felt throughout the 
whole shaving process. 


The thick, heavy Williams’ lather, unusually smooth be- 
cause of this ingredient, acts as an easy lubricant for your 
razor, giving you a quick, comfortable shave without pulling 
or drawing. After the shave, the skin is left glove-smooth 


and flexible. 


You will find men who are particularly careful of their 
appearance, shaving with Williams’. The more frequently 
you shave, the greater is your need of its helpful care., 


Write us for free trial tube 


We should like to have you try Williams’ Shaving Cream 
at our expense. So, if you will give us your name, we will 
send you free a “Get Acquainted” tube. Use the coupon 
below or send a postcard. 


For men who prefer the stick, Williams’ Holder Top 
stick gives you the genuine Williams’ in stick form. 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


The J. B. 
fg Williams 
Company, 


: Department 82, 
Glastonbury, Conn, | 


Send me the free ‘‘Get 
: cquainted” tube of Wil- | 
liams’ Shaving Cream. 


Notice the hinged cap. 
You can’t lose it—and 
the tube hangs up! 


Street 
City 
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Brush Teeth in This 
Correct Way 


Made to meet the requirements of 
modern dental authorities 


Decoater 
The New Era Tooth Brush 


This is the type of brush 
adopted by modern dental au- 
thorities. It is made to their 
specifications. 

It is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in proper tooth 
protection. Dentists the world 
Over now advise it. 

A tooth brush, to meet mod- 
ern requirements, must do more 
than remove food debris. 

It must attack film-coats and 
other deposits. It must effec- 
tively reach all tooth surfaces. It 
must penetrate between the teeth. 

It must be adapted to the 


The best type made to meet 
all these requirements is known 
as the Decoater. This is the 
authoritative type, and careful 
people are everywhere adopting 
it, largely by dental advice. 


Decoater 
Carry it with you 

Dentists also advise that you 
carry a tooth brush with you. 
Teeth should be brushed after 
every meal. People who eat away 
from home, like school children 
and workers, should carry a 
pocket brush. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“A. J. H.,’’ Cleveland, O.—One is operated on 
for appendicitis but the surgeon operates for 
appendicitis, .- 


“C. A. P.,’?’ New York, N. Y.—‘‘ Are the two 


words milestone and mudguard compound words?”’ 


The first literary use on record of the word 
mile-stone, which dates from 1746, gives it as a 
compound word. The second, dated 1774, gives 
it as two words; the third, dated 1858, gives it 
as a solid word... The New StanparD DicrionaRy 
gives nvile-stone as a compound word. 

The first use of mud-guard on record dates from 


: shod brani f To travelers and motorists this is 1886. The word, however, is divided, occurring 
rolling metho rushing ir0m  especially.important._ ree at the end of a line, mud-, with a turnover guard, 
the gums toward the tooth The pocket Decoater is made for this i 6 de | sitet dae erncrnt 

sat That is the way to Purpose. It folds into a wantiinted so that it is impossible to determine whether the 
TCS metal case, vest pocket size. The han- term was intended to be written with a hyphen 


brush teeth. 
It must massage the gums to 
maintain their health and vigor, 


dle-case is permanent. One simply 
buys refills as brushes wearout. This 
is the sanitary, convenient way to al- 
ways have a tooth brush with you. 


or without. The New Sranparp. DicTIONARY 
gives it as a compound word. Webster's Diction- 
ary gives it as two words and as one word, showing 


Decoater Brushes Most drug- that the editor was not clear upon the point. 
cost 50c; Pocket gts now ot 

Style, $1.00; sou. fall to “F. J. S.,” Davenport, Ia.—‘‘Is the word 
Refills for Pocket andtheneres lovely used correctly in the sentence, ‘His use of 


Style, 50c- 


mit to us. 


Folds into a case like this 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Decoater Tooth Brush Dept., 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Cuticura Talcum 


Fascinatingly Fragrant === 


Always Healthful 


Sample free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.X.Malden, 
Mass, Everywhere 25c. 


Ask For 


A gees 
Menthol 


They STOP Coughs! 


GLYCERINE 


Fruitland Park land owners, not land men, 
desiring new settlers, offer you the opportunity 
of acquiring orange groves in this lake-jewelled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
in earnest write for book of actual photos and 
easy payment plan. BOARD OF TRADE, 
Room 103, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


BRos 


Genuine 


TABLETS 


: pis At Drng, Confectionery and Depart- 
L icQrice Fe Stores, or send lie for your 


Honey 
Vanilla 
Euca!lyptol 


favorite flavor to PINE BROS., 
Ine., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have Both Hard and 


a Soft Water Pie sane 


the English language is lovely’?”’ 

The word lovely is defined as attractive on 
account of beauty, beautiful, and is applied to 
animate beings as well as to inanimate things. 
Therefore, if one may speak of a lovely morn, 
scene, coral, marble, city, picture, there is no 
reason that we know of which prevents its appli- 
cation to speech. Coventry Patmore wrote of a 
lovely note. 

If we may speak of beautiful language, there is 
no logical reason why we may not speak of 
lovely language. 

Shakespeare spoke of lovely berries; a lovely 
wall; a lovely kiss; a lovely bully; a lovely organ; 
lovely women, boys and girls, ete.; even lovely 
caves and arguments; lovely looks, and what not? 


“W. K.,’’ Sacramento, Calif—‘‘What is the 
correct plural for the word cheese? Some say that 
cheese is a collective noun; others that the plural 
is cheeses. Please decide.” 

The plural of cheese is cheeses. The use dates 
from 1362 and may be found in Langland’s “‘ Vision 
of Piers Plowman’’—‘‘ Twey grene cheses.”” 


“J. G. K.,”” Red Lodge, Mont.—‘ Please tell 
me which is correct or preferred on a doctor’s 
aoe card— Dr. John Jones’ or ‘John Jones, 
Ba 2d Be 


A physician’s professional card should read: 
“John Jones, M.D.,’’ and his social card, ‘‘ Dr. 
John Jones.” 


“A. §.,"" Belmond, Ia.—‘‘As I have seen 
luncheon and lunch used both as a noun and a 
verb, I would like to know which is the correct 
way. to use it.” 

Both words are correctly used as verbs, with the 
difference that luncheon is never used intransi- 
tively. That is, one should not say, ‘‘She 
luncheoned a party of five,’ but ‘She lunched 
a party of five.” 


MARK oF AGOOD MOWER. 


Hoosier Water Service provides the 
facilities for having hard water from a 
well of any depth—or rain water from 
a cistern—under pressure 


“FE. T. M.,”’ Calexico, Calif—‘‘Is there such a 
word as irregardless in the English language?” 


ly For the farm, suburban, summer and MiboRe sent Ren ete ie tea Se ett 
S . 7 Le r 1 PENNSY] V Eve Hot pone: it gives a advant- ae ee s5 he pies 
: 1 ie AN age of city water service—for drinking s SEL VASS 7: s Ss 
I ls z Posed Qualit Me IA and kitchen use, for bath and laundry, means “‘without.’’ One may say regardless or 
nandles identify Pe) | uallly Mowers for sprinkling lawn and garden, for stock trrespective, but the two should not be blended 
PENNSYLVANIA [7 At Hardware watering,and fire protection. Orit gives 


you rain water under pressure—plenty 


“A. M.,”’ St. Louis, Mo.—‘‘Is there such a thing 
as a positively inflexible rule in English spelling— 
one without exceptions? I have been told thet 
there is no deviation from the rule that @Q is al- 
ways followed by U, but I have a hazy impression 
of words ending in Q.”’ 


of it at the turn of the faucet. Simple, 
easy installation without remodeling or 


LawnMowers ||: | & Seed Stores 
5 j rebuilding. Uses any power—electric, 
gasoline engine, windmill, or hand. 


Write For FREE Book 


“‘How to Have Running Water”’ 
Gives allfacts and makes it easy to figure 
the installation you need. No obligation— 
send name and address today. 
FLINT & WALLING MFG, CO, 
30 Oak Street Kendallville, Indiana 


There is not. In the transliteration of Arabic 
and Semitic terms there is a growing tendency to 
employ the q without the succeeding u, but other- 
wise in modern English g is always followed by 
u. In fact, the general rules of spelling remain 
unchanged, except that there is also a growing 
tendency toward simplification, such as_ tho 
for though, failure to double the final consonant 
; i2some words when adding -ed, etc. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Why They Have to Hurry.—One trouble 
with putting speeders in jail is that they lose 
so much time which they have to make up 
when they get out.—IJndianapolis News. 


The Doughboy’s Fancy.—Deep down in 
our hearts a lot of us were kinda wishing 
that Uncle Sam would eall us. back and 
shoot us over to Turkey.—The Portland 
(Ore.) Pacific Legion. 


They’ll Come to Him.—‘‘A Fort Worth 
hermit who inherited $100,000 is hunting 
a wife,’’ notes the Wichita Beacon, adding 
that all he will have to do is to sit still. 
— Kansas City Star. 


The Point of View.—Satisrirp Gust 


—‘That was a tiptop dinner, waiter. You 
know what that means, don’t you?” 
W alTer—‘‘Yes, sah. It’s one that you 


top off with a tip.””—Boston Transcript. 


Appreciated.—‘‘Did you ever get back 
that hat of yours that blew away?”’ 

“No. But I got back the visiting card 
which was inside it, with the words: 
‘Thanks, it fits.’””—Der Brummer (Berlin). 


Far from It.—Sam (on outside looking 
in)—‘“‘Look heah, niggah, is you in fo’ 
life?” 

Posrrs (on inside looking out)—‘‘Not 
fam. now on.”—Voo Doo. 


Weegee oe 


you 


9) 


Strenuous 


Time Coming.—‘‘Did 

kill the rooster for to-morrow’s dinner? 
“No, Ma, I went out there, but I thought 

it would be better if the poor fellow got a 


got such 
”__ Life 


good night’s rest first ’cause he’s 
a hard day before him to-morrow. 
(New York). 


How Changed!— Tur Lopcmr — “‘Oh, 
Mrs. Grabb, you’ve made a mistake in my 
washing this week. You’ve kept my shirt 
and sent me half-a-dozen very old handker- 
chiefs instead.” 

Mrs. Grassp—‘‘Lor’ bless yer, sir, them 
ain’t handkerchiefs; that is yer shirt!” 
—London Mail. 


Bright and Snappy.—INSURANCE SALES- 
MAN (over phone)—‘‘Is this Mr. Jones? 
How would you like to have your wife and 
ehild receive fifty dollars a week after 
your death? Now our eS 

Jones—‘‘Very much indeed, thank you. 
I wish ’em luck. By the way, do you 
supply the wife and child?”’— American 
Legion Weekly. 
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LEVEN million men 

have learned the 
priceless comfort of these 
marvelous hollow-ground 
blades—the longest, strongest, 
keenest blades on earth. 


One dollar, either model. Interchange- 
able blades, 50c. for package of 5. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey : 
Factories: Jersey City, U, S. A.; Sheffield, 


England; Paris, France; Toronto, Canada 
Sales Representative: 
in all Countries 


gy 
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— 


George Glick 


For eight years I worked in a retail store, and 
as far as salaries go for that kind of work, I was 
doing pretty well. I got my $40.00 every Saturday, 
and I suppose I should have been happy, but some- 
how or other, that $40.00 a week wouldn’t buy me 
everything I wanted. Expenses piled up something 
awful. Baby had to have new shoes mighty often, 
Florence had tothavejher music lessons; my sav. ings 
account didn’t grow, I didn’t carry enough insur- 
ance; I felt I wasn’t getting anywhere. 

Then one day, Mort Lyons, who had worked 
with me for years, dropped into the store and after 
the usual greetings, he told me what he was doing. 
1 was surprised when he told me that he was aver- 
aging better than $80.00 a week. Now Mort isa 
pretty good salesman, but I knew I could outsell 
him. had always been a hard worker, and was 
rated a better salesman. It set me thinking, if 
Mort can earn $80.00 a week, why can’t I? 

Mort told me of his connection with J. B. Simp- 
son and of the wonderful clothes they make to 
retail at $29.50. From what he said of the firm, 
I knew they must be first class, and Mort w ouldn’t 
be identified with anyone that wasn’t. And when 
he showed me his samples,-my eyes nearly popped 


out. There were the same fabrics for $29.50 that 
we were selling at much higher prices. “But, 
Mort,”’ I’said, ““how can they do it?" ‘'That’s 


a wonderful story in itself,’’ said Mort, ‘“‘ which I’ll 
tell you later.” 

I thought it over for the next few days, but I just 
didn’t have the nerve to make the plunge. Separat- 
ing myself from $40.00 a week sure and certain, rain 
or shine, seemed to me a very risky proposition. I 
talked it over with my wife, and as usual, she had a 
good suggestion. She said, ‘‘George, take your 
vacation now. It’s January. Business is dull in 
your store, and they will be glad to have you go 
now. 

Well, the next week I started out and by the fol- 
lowing Saturday I had earned $36.00. The next 
week I made $52.00 and had enough prospects lined 
$50.00 more. I went back to the 


up to bring me 
store and quit my job. They laughed at me when I 


Now I Make $100.00 a Week 


For Eight Years I Was Tied to a Job in 
a Retail Store; When I Finally Broke 
Loose, I Increased My Earnings 150% 
By George Glick 


told them what I was going to do. “‘ You'll be back 
in a month,” they said, ‘‘begging for your job;”’ 
but believe me, they couldn’t give me enough money 
to.ever get me back into that old hole in the wall. 

I have been at it now for a year. Last month I 
made $520.00; the month before, 1 made $538.00; 
my earnings for the first year in this business will be 
about $4,850.00, and next year I will increase that 
by at least one or two thousand dollars. 

I am sitting pretty now. I’ve got a connection 
with the finest outfht you could possibly imagine, 
honest and honorable people offering values that 
I am confident cannot be duplicated by anyone else. 
How they can do it is the wonder of everybody. 

One day I made a trip through their tailor shops 
and believe me, it opened my eyes. I found them 
cutting trimmings without any waste by a process 
exclusively their own. I saw methods used by them 
that { had never heard of before, and'I thought I 
knew something about making Clothes as well as 
selling them, I found them buying woolens and 
paying less than half of what we used to pay in our 
little store. I found them applying the principle of 
many sales and small profits and the highest effi- 
ciency in every department throughout their entire 
establishment. 

Believe me;it was a lucky day for me when I 
heard of J. B. SIMPSON. 

If you are looking for a way to get into the big 
money class and would like totake.upa proposition 
that will pay any diligent worker-$50.00 to $150.00 
a week, write J. B. Simpson, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

The quality of their all wool tailored-to-order 
suits will amaze you. Their values are so extraordi- 
nary. and they’ve got it so far over any other tailor- 
ing that you have ever seen at this price, that you 
will hardly believe your own eyes. Write them 
today. They will send you full information. -Ex- 
perience in this line is not essential. They will teach 
you. One of their most successful men formerly'sold 
stocks and bonds; another used to be a grocery 
clerk. A third sold pianos. They will teach you—if 
you are willing to learn. Mail the coupon. 


Free Information Coupon 


J. B. Simpson, Inc., Dept. 466, Chicago, III. 


I have read the story of George Glick and would be glad to have you tell me more about the wonderful 


opportunity you have for salesmen. 


Name - 


Street - 


Post Office 


Territory Wanted— 
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Know about your air 


before you start driving 


You cannot see your tires from the driver’s seat— 
yet how often you have tried, and seen others try- 
ing, to do this. 

Test your air before you start. Own a Schrader 
Universal Tire Pressure Gauge and you can know 
before you climb into your car whether your tires 
are properly inflated. 

Not enough air is bad for your tires. It has 
the same effect as extra weight in your car. 
Friction is produced inside of the tire, and the 
side walls are unduly flexed and bent with every 
revolution. 

You do not need to guess about the air in your 
tires. The Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge tells 
you quickly and accurately the amount of air 
pressure in your tires. You will note that this 
gauge is made in the same factory that produces 
Schrader Valve Insides and Schrader Universal 
Valves, which are standard equipment on prac- 
tically every make of pneumatic tires in the 
United States and Canada. 

Sold by garages, hardware stores, and motor 
accessory shops. Price $1.25 (in Canada $1.50). 
A special type for trucks and wire wheels is $1.75 
(in Canada $2.00). 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


London | 


Chicago Toronto 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 


Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 


SCHRAL 


ER 


TIRE-PRESSURE-GAUGE 
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Continued 


Hopeless Job.—Ever since the world 
began men have tried to invent something 
that women would refuse to wear. Thus 
far they have not succeeded.—George 
Fitch, quoted in The Outlook (New York). 


Gospel Truth.—Correspondent sees com- 
mercial candor in the following from a 
motor company’s circular: ‘“‘There is 
likely to be a little hold-up from time to 
time in the furnishing of parts.”— Boston 
Transcript. 


Imitation Trouble.—A lot of us lay up 
money for a rainy day and then allow our- 
selves to be fooled by the first sprinkling ~ 
eart that turns the corner. he. Portland 


business 

the following at - conversation and the 
way in which it might be translated into 
correspondence: 


Conversation 
“Going to the game to-day, eh? 
tickets?” 
“No. 3 
ci] ones going? 
“No. 
“Believe I'll go along.” 
“Fine. Get your wife and IJ’ll get mine, 
and we'll have supper together.”’ 


Got 
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Translation 

“T was pleased to learn, in conversation 

with you yesterday, that you 
: a 


your inquiry 
and thanking you for your past courtesies, 
beg to remain.”’ 

“Your esteemed communication of even 
date received. Beg to suggest that the 
undersigned accompany you to the game 
referred to in our communication of the 
eighth. Trusting that this proposition 
meets with your entire approval and assur- 
ing you of our willingness to serve you to 
the best of our ability, we are—— 

“P. 8. Address all communications in 
eare of the undersigned and refer to File 
No. 77761.” 

“Answering your esteemed favor of even 
date, would say that the undersigned will 
be pleased to have you accompany me, as 
he would otherwise go by myself. Under- 
signed begs further to state that he will 
also invite my wife. Kindly advise whether 
your wife will accept undersigned’s invita- 
tion to join me and his wife at supper 
afterward. Would further state that 
undersigned will advise my wife to advise 
your wife that on receipt of advice from 
him, she meet you and me and your 
esteemed wife .. .”—The Cleveland Trust 
Monthly. 


